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The Week. 


THE report goes that Congress is to sit till after the Fourthof July. 
What with impeachment and the Chicago Convention, the course of 
business during the week just passed lends confirmation to the rumor. 
On Wednesday week, Mr. Ingersoll, of Illinois, made some remarks to 
the editor of the Chicago Republican, who permitted himself to make 
some “conspicuously inexact” statements about Mr. Ingersoll’s con- 
nection with the impeachment affair. No quorum was present, and 
the House soon adjourned. On Thursday the Senate was in session, 
and there was some debate as to whether the House had been violating | 
the privileges of the Senate and insulting that body by its course in 
regard to investigating the vote on acquittal. The debate was full of 








the bitterness with which the last stages of the impeachment affair | 
have unfortunately filled some of the Senators even; but Mr. Henderson | 
was sustained in the position he had taken. He had been before the | 
committee for examining the conduct of the Missouri Representatives, | 
he said, but looked on the Managers’ summons as an invasion of the | 
privileges of the Senate, and should not obey it. On Monday last Mr. | 
Trumbull gave notice of his intention to call up the bill for admitting 
Arkansas. Mr. Drake gave notice of an amendment to be offered, the | 
gist of which is that Arkansas may come in when her present Legisla- | 
ture has bound her to adhere perpetually to her present constitutional | 
provisions as to suffrage. The army appropriation bill was passed. | 
In the House, Mr. 8. F. Cary, the member from the Cincinnati Con- 
gressional district, kept his pledges to his constituents by offering a 

resolution declaring that the five-twenty bonds must be paid in green- | 
backs, or else both the letter and the spirit of the laws creating the | 
debt are violated. Mr. Chanler introduced a resolution to the effect | 
that this is a white man’s government, and calling on all men to take | 
notice that if they are not descended from ‘our European forefathers” 
they must recognize the fact that they are justly in jeopardy of having 
their right to vote taken away from them at any moment. The Com- 
mittee on Elections are to ponder this ayerment in their hearts, and 





sometime they are to make a report upon it. The same Committee 
have just reported Mr. Delano entitled to the seat now occupied by 
Mr. Morgan, of Ohio. Mr, Schenck gave notice that the new Internal 
Tax bill is ready for discussion. Mr. Butler, from the impeachment 
Managers, acting as an investigating committee, made a report which 
reminds one of the rumors that reconciled us to the old Impeachment 
Committee’s continuing in existence for so many months. It was always 
on the point of revealing enormities—“ damning proofs” were within 
six or seven days’ reach. The House accepted Mr. Butler’s report, and 
agreed to a resolution that a Mr. C. W. Woolley, who had been contv- 
macious, should be arrested and compelled to tell how he had used 
certain moneys. 


The Senate has again voted on the impeachment articles—this time 
on the second and third—and with the same result as before. It has 
now adjourned, as a court, sine die. We shal!, therefore, hear no more 
of impeachment, and we are glad of it. After what has happened, a 
verdict of guilty could have had no moral weight. The first adjourn. 
ment of the court not only deprived the process of all value, but con- 
verted it into a national scandal and disgrace. The less said about it 
now the better, but we hope if there have been any attempts to bribe 
they will be ferreted out and the authors punished. The Butler in- 
vestigation has thus far fastened suspicion on two of those who voted 
for conviction, a circumstance which we trust will not delay or impede 
enquiry. But no censure or punishment will be complete which does 
not reach the Missouri delegation, General Schenck, and the author of 
the Kansas telegram to Mr. Ross. The punishment of these last three 
offenders ought not to be so severe, perhaps, as that of bribers in money, 
but ought not to differ in kind. 


Secretary Stanton’s resignation was inevitable after the Presi- 
dent’s acquittal, and was not delayed. The position in which he now 
finds himself is such as every Republican must regret, and is one of 
the most unpleasant consequences of the confusion caused in the pub- 
lic mind by the Tenure-of-Office legislation. 


The Chicago platform and nominations and the whole proceedings 
of the Convention seem to give unqualified satisfaction to Republicans, 
or at least to those Republicans who spesk about them. The platform 
touches nothing that were better left alone, and speaks @trongly on 
the one point on which strong speech was needed—the relations of the 
party to the public credit. The treatment of impeachment and of the 
regulation of the suffrage seems to indicate great weakness on the part 
of the extreme Radicals—the Spencers, Logans, and Cochranes, in fact, 
seem to haveexercised no in fluence on the Convention and took no prom- 
inent part in its proceedings, The leading actors before the public were 
Carl Schurz and General Hawley, whose radicalism is undoubted, and 
whose character reflects credit on the party. The Soldiers and Sailors’ 
Convention, which met in Chicago just before the nominating Convyen- 
tion, discharged a good deal of wrath on the heads of the Republican 
senators who voted for acquittal on the impeachment trial, but their 
resolutions were too violent to do anybody any harm, while they must 
have relieved those who voted them considerably. 


The committee appointed by the House to investigate the charges 
of corruption made against certain Senators in connection with tlic 
impeachment trial has been pursuing its labors through the week, and 
made its report, through Mr. Butler,on Monday. Owing to the fact to 
which we drew attention last week, that only one side is represented 
on the committee, all persons opposed to impeachment being excluded 
from it, and that it is composed exclusively of gentlemen whose politi- 
cal fortunes and reputation are dependent in a great measure on tlic 
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President's conviction, and whose passions as against him, and all his 
friends and supporters, have been strongly excited by the events of the 
last few weeks, the enquiry is wanting in all the characteristics of a 


judicial investigation. There has been no cross-examination of the | 


witnesses; the evidence to be produced has all been selected by Mr. 
Butler and those who feel with him. He has seized the telegrams in 
the Washington offices, produced such as he pleased, and suppressed 
such as he pleased, and has, in fact, in his report, regulated the light 
thrown on the evidence in such manner as suited him. We say this 
not for the purpose of insinuating that he has not discovered any facts 
of real importance, but for the purpose of preventing the public from 
even allowing him to suggest inferences. He is to be trusted just as far 
as his facts go, and not one hair’s-breadth further. He promised 
monstrous revelations with regard to Mr. Johnson’s crimes, when the 
great impeachment investigation was set on foot a year ago, but, as our 
readers may remember, when the report made its appearance his hints 
and insinuations were found to be quite baseless, 





What appears from his report, and from the evidence he has pro- 
duced, is simply this: That a number of persons, amongst whom 
Charles W. Woolley, a Kentuckian, practising law in Cincinnati; 
Sheridan Shook, a collector of internal revenue in this city; Hugh 
Hastings, an editor, now said to be connected with the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser ; 8.8. Cox, Sam. Ward, and a person named Adams, said by some 
to have been in the Confederate, and by others in the Union, army, were, 
during the week immediately preceding the vote on the verdict, great- 
ly occupied and excited about impeachment; that some of them were 
in Washington and others in New York, and they kept telegraphing to 
each other in a mysterious and suspicious way, indicating the existence 
of negotiations with some person or persons with regard to impeach- 
ment, and the movement to and fro of large sums of money apparently 
as part of the same transaction; that the purchase of certain senators 
was openly proposed by Adams to Collector Smythe of this port, and 
that Mr. Smythe, instead of thereupon kicking him out of the office, 
informed him that he would “consult” Thurlow Weed on the subject, 
and did consult him accordingly, and introduced Adams to him ; that 
Thurlow Weed advised Mr. Smythe to have nothing to do with the 
business. Mr. Weed, nevertheless, afterwards discussed the same sub- 
ject at his room in the Astor House with Shook and Woolley, and a cer- 
tain Webster, and then and there the sum was named ($30,000) that 
would be necessary or sufficient to purchase three votes. Mr. Weed, 
also, was during the same period the recipient of telegraphic despatches 
from the same parties in Washington, and though he professed not 
quite to understand the despatches, he knew they concerned some 
movement with regard tc impeachment. But the effect of his avowals 
on these points is marred, and our impression of the general character 
of the enquiry confirmed, by such episodes as this. Mr. Weed is under 
examination : 


“ Q.—Did Hastings make any report when he came back to you? A.— 
Yes ; he told me he had been in Washington. 

“Q.—Excuse me; I do not ask what the report was? A.—If you ask me 
literally if he reported to me when he came back, I say no. 

“ Q.—Did he see you after he came back? A.—Yes. 

_ “Q.—Did he make any statement upon his visit to Washington. A.— 

“ Q—How soon did he return? 

days ; I am not quite sure.” 


The important thing here for the public is of course what Hastings 


A.—My impression is in about two 


said; but Mr. Butler, with the habits of counsel strong upon him, sup- | 


presses it, thus raising the suspicion, which may be unfounded, that it 
would injure the case he is building up; for this is really what he is 
doing. Woolley appears to have prevaricated, contradicted himself, 
and withdrawn himself from examination on false pretences. Alto- 
gether, no matter what the general value of the report may be, enough 
appears in evidence to make it imperatively necessary for the Senate to 
probe this matter to the bottom, Let us add, that unless Collector 


Smythe can show that Thurlow Weed’s evidence with regard to him is | 


false, his continuance one day longer in the public service is a scandal 
and insult to every decent citizen. 





Mr. Sam, Ward, whom Mr, Butler’s report deals with somewhat 








sharply, as a participator in the alleged bribery and corruption, writes 
a bitter and amusing letter to the World, of Tuesday, explaining the 
charges against himself. He says he explained his telegraphic ciphers 
to Manager Butler under protest, and that he left the committee 
“absolved by these conspirators from any complicity with the phan- 
toms they are pursuing.” He says, too, that he gave Mr. Butler a cigar, 
who smoked it pleasantly, and with all outward appearance of good- 
will towards the donor; that Mr. Butler also produces one telegram of 
his which looks suspicious, but does not produce the following one 
which explains it; that he never received any information as to the 
sale of gold by the Government from Mr. McCulloch; that he sold 
gold short “at the coruscation of the Butler-Wade conspiracy,” but 
“took it in” when he heard Senator Grimes was worse, and made hardly 
enough on it to pay for the box of cigars of which he gave Butler one. 
If Mr. Ward’s statements are correct, and we know of no reason for 
doubting them, they only confirm our suspicions as to the way in which 
Mr. Butler is conducting this investigation, and we sincerely regret, 
for the sake of the party, that it has been allowed to fall into his 
hands, The quibbling way in which he replied to Mr. Baker’s protest 
against the composition of the committee—Mr. Baker is a staunch Re- 
publican—will deepen the anxiety with which all intelligent members 
of the party watch his performances. 





The investigation has brought out one rather amusing incident, in 
the shape of a charge of corruption against Senator Pomeroy, of Kan- 
sas, whose righteousness in voting for conviction has furnished such a 
pleasing contrast to Mr. Ross’s depravity in voting the other way. 
The charge is that, before making up his mind on the eleventh article, 
Senator Pomeroy tried to find out how much he could get for voting 
for acquittal, and only became satisfied of Mr. Johnson’s guilt when 
his enquiries proved unsatisfactory. The fact is that when you set up 
a committee like that now sitting, and charge it with the duty of 
hearing any denunciations of any Senator that anybody pleases to 
make, it is sure to be provided with work, and we should not be at all 
surprised to hear that testimony had been offered showing that Sena- 
tor Sumner had sold his vote to the Honorable Ben Wade for the 
last edition of the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” bound in calf. Curi- 
ously enough, the only Senator whose personal interest in the result of 
his vote was enormous and notorious was Mr. Wade himself, and there 
is probably nobody filled with more holy wrath against Trumbull and 
Fessenden and the like. His vote, however, was not only an offence 
against decency, but against human society. A judge who votes in his 
own cause, if there be such a thing as natural laws, violates one of the 
most sacred of them. Mr. Wade’s vote was, in fact, as far as our 
knowledge goes, an unprecedented scandal. A good illustration of the 
way in which rumors are concocted against character has been afforded 
in Mr. Henderson’s case. The report after the vote was that he was 
ene of fourteen Senators who had dined with Chief-Justice Chase, for 
the purpose of getting up a ‘“‘new party,” with the Chief-Justice as the 
head of it, and the dissentient Senators, of course, prime movers in 
it, being filled with hatred and envy of Mr. Wade. Mr. Henderson 
proved that he was the only Senator who dined with the Chief-Justice 
on that day; and that he had never had any communication with him 
on the subject of a new party, nor had the Chief-Justice ever tried to in- 


| fluence his mind on the subject of impeachment, From the leading part 


which dinners and suppers play in the foul charges which are constantly 
made against the Chief-Justice and other judges and Senators who do 
not happen to agree with Messrs. Butler and Stevens as to the eleventh 
article, one can hardly avoid the inference that in the minds of a por- 
tion of our Radical brethren regular meals, if at all of an elaborate 
character, are associated with moral depravity, and that a party of 
gentlemen can hardly meet at a good dinner without being “up to 
something.” Without committing ourselves to a defence of dinners of 
a festive character, or, in fact, to the consumption of more or other 
food than is necessary to sustain nature, or to the consumption of 
any food while seated, we can assert positively that Conservatives 
and Anti-impeachers do frequently dine together for the mere 
purpose of irinocent enjoyment, and without committing any worse 
offence than temporarily banishing from their minds the con- 
sideration of the welfare of the entire human family. Sydney 
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Smith said of Francis Horner “that he was so extremely serious 
about the human race that he was forced to compose his face 
half a street off before he met him.” This state of feeling in one man 
may pass; but if a whole political party were to get into it or culti- 
vate it, they would soon find the world too frivolous to be lived in or 
improved. 





The Philadelphia Daily Evening Telegraph of April 28, to which 
our attention has only just been drawn, copies, in a very conspicuous 
place, an article from the Round Table on “ Negro Suffrage,” and 
ascribes it to the Nation. As the opinions contained in the article 
are diametrically opposed to those we hold, and as they are stated in 
a way which we should be very sorry, for intellectual reasons, to 
acknowledge as our way, the fathering of the article on us is not only 
uncomplimentary but injurious. We trust the Telegraph will, there- 
fore, do justice to us, as well as to the author of it, by stating con- 
spicuously where it came from. 





The Polish question has apparently entered on a new phase. Prince 
Ladislaus Czartoryski delivered a speech at a recent meeting of the 
Polish ‘Tistorical Society in London, as a deputation from a similar 
organ in Paris, in which he developed the Polish plans and expecta- 
tions. He drew attention to the vigorous Panslavic propagandism 
which Russia is now carrying on along the Danube, and maintained 
that, should the ideas of “young Russia” ever be realized, 100,000,- 
000 of one of the most gifted of races would be united under the 
sway of an absolute military monarch. On the other hand, should the 
Prussian programme be carried out, Germany will form ancther great 
monarchy of nearly 70,000,000 of a race of still greater powers and in a 
higher state of civilization. This consummation reached, Europe would 
virtually consist of but two states, and thus one of the most valuable 
guarantees of freedom and progress be destroyed. The remedy, says 
Prince Czartoryski, is to build up a third great monarchy on the Dan- 
ube to interpose between these colossi. For this Austria offers the 
basis, and the Poles can render powerful assistance in the work. 
Moreover, Austria being separated at last in interest as well as in feel- 
ing from both Prussia and Russia, her partners in the crime of the 
partition, offers the Poles an asylum and rallying ground in Galicia, 
in which they can set up their old altars, keep alive their language 
which Russia is now making a desperate effort to extinguish, and pre- 
pare the way by practice in government and close alliance with Hun- 
garians to bear their part in the next great shock of arms in Eastern 
Europe. Unless some such plan as this can be carried out and Austria 
saved and strengthened, Prince Czartoryski thinks Russia will one day 
encamp “ on the shores of the Adriatic and at the foot of the Alps.” 
Whatever may be the general value of these anticipations, there is no 
question that the concession of autonomy to Galicia, or even its enjoy- 
ment of its present constitutional government, does give the Poles 
such a base of operations as they have never had since the extinction 
of their nationality. 





The news from Germany indicates increasing uneasiness in the rela- 
tions between Prussia and France. Two recent incidents have done 
much to increase it. The “‘ Customs Parliament,” a body which meets 
simply to regulate the fiscal relations of the German states both 
north and south, all now being members of a Zollverein, or Customs 
League, has shown marked symptoms of a tendency to become some- 
thing more than a regulator of import and export duties. The speech 
of the King at the opening, and the language of many of the members 
from southern Germany, gave strong indications of a tendency on the 
part of this organization to bring about a closer political union 
between North and South Germany than the mere alliance, offensive 
and defensive, which now exists. The French Government are making 
stout attempts to conceal or deny its existence, but the opposition is 
again taking the alarm, and its newspapers have begun to prophesy 
the speedy consolidation of all Germany under Prussia, and to taunt 
the Government with its blindness and imbecility in not seeing what 
is coming or making any effort to oppose it. The other incident is 





the extraordinary cordiality of the reception recently given in Italy to 
the Crown Prince of Prussia. He has taken such pains to make the 
cordiality marked and conspicuous that it is impossible to avoid seeing 
in his visit a political demonstration, and Bismark begins to be suspected 
by some of the shrewder Italian politicians of desiring to goad France 
into taking the initiative in hostilities by marked manifestations of 
affection for Italy, just as Cavour goaded Austria in 1859 by his hug- 
ging of France. 





The French press bill is now before the Senate, but the newspapers 
have ceased commenting on it, on the ground that the arguments of 
senators are sure to have no weight, and that no matter how they argue 
the result will be the same. There is a strong opposition to it, how- 
ever, from the members of the extreme reactionary party, who say that 
its passage will lead to the early overthrow of the government, as a 
free press would “corrupt” universal suffrage, and lead the ignorant 
masses to vote against the Empire. The way in which the debate on 
this bill in both Chambers has brought out the real views of the Impe 
rialists with regard to universal suffrage is very interesting. They now 
make no secret of their looking on the popular vote as the leaders of 
the Democratic party in this country lock on it, as safe and respectable 
only in so far as it is a blind confirmation of the opinions and policy 
of a few educated chiefs. Universal suffrage exercised by a thinking, 
reading people they regard with horror, and do not deny it. The 
Liberals, even those who were most opposed to the extension of 
the franchise before Louis Philippe’s downfall, have now, however, 
embraced the universal suffrage with great ardor, and are turning on 
the Cesarists their own guns. “Let us have universal suffrage,” say 
they, ‘‘but let it be real. The numerical majority shall set up and 
cast down as they please, but everybody must have an equal chance of 
influencing them. Nobody must be gagged or called to account for any- 
thing he saystothem. The préfetsmust not have a monopoly of advice 
or persuasion.” M. Duverger de la Hauranne has been writing strongly 
in this sense in the Revue des Deux Mondes, and, barring some very 
foggy passages on that very foggy subject, the “natural right” of 
voting, he writes with great force and clearness, and certainly sketches 
a programme from which the Imperialists have more to fear than any- 
thing the Liberals have yet attempted. In the debate on the press bill 
in the Senate, M. Segur d’Aguesseau frankly informed that body that 
if it passed the bill it would “commit suicide.” One sign of the 
times of some value has just appeared in an election to the Council- 
General of the Department of the Deux Svres, where the Government 
candidate was defeated by a majority of 1,496 to 688, ‘n spite of a cir- 
cular addressed by the préfet to the schoolmasters, marked “ private 
and confidential,” directing them to canvass for the government candi- 
date on the ground that his rival was opposed to “a government 
which defends the bases of social order.” In three more important 
elections to the Corp Législatif, though the Government carried two, 
it did _so by greatly decreased majorities, in spite of vigorous exertions 
on the part of the préfets. 





M, Léon Plée, a Paris journalist, has been amusing himself with 
getting up a pamphlet, containing what he calls the “Curiosities of 
the (French) Budget.” Some of the items are interesting. The 
legislature costs the country $2,921,182; but the Emperor costs it 
$5,000,000, the amount of his civil list. Supposing him to be worth, 
as a law-maker, the whole Corps Législatif, Senate, and Ministers of 
State put together, which we do not think is estimating him at all 
extravagantly, there still remains an outlay of $2,000,000 for the merely 
ornamental part of him, which, considering the comfort that it gives 
the French people, is certainly not dear. They like the ‘‘ Chief of the 
State” to cut a good figure, and are willing to pay for the luxury of 
seeing him splendidly arrayed and lodged and attended. Louis 
Napoleon has an immense advantage over the Orleans dynasty in 
understanding this peculiarity of his subjects, and accoidingiy denies 
himself nothing. Probably nothing did more to shake Louis Philippe’s 
throne, by loosening his hold on the imagination and taste of the 
French people, than lis simplicity of living. 
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THE PLATFORM AND THE NOMINATIONS. 


Tue last two nominations for the Presidency of the Republican 
party have had one excellent characteristic, in that the nominees were 
well-known men who had given tangible proof of a high order 
of administrative ability. Whatever may be thought of the system of 
nominating conventions in general, it is quite certain that no other 
system could have done better in 1864 and 1868 than select Lincoln 
and Grant for the Presidency, and no other system could have acted 
on a better principle of selection than that which guided the choice in 
these two cases. The latest nominations for the Presidency and Vice- 
Presidency have had another excellent characteristic in that—one might 
almost say for the first time since the manufacture of candidates was 
reduced to an art—* the claims of localit.es” have bad no influence upon 
them. Grant has owed nothing to the fact that he comes from Illinois 
and Colfax nothing to the fact that he comes from Indiana, and neither 
has found his path impeded by the consideration that both are Western 
men. In short, Andrew Johnson, if he has done no other good, has 
taught the party a pretty sharp lesson, both as to the importance of 
the Vice-President and the danger of selecting him on complimentary 
or geographical grounds. We have, in fact, at last got two candidates 
for the highest places in the Government who owe their nomination 
to their own qualities and career simply, and one of them enjoys the 
singular and unprecedented distinction of having been selected without 
ever having made a speech, and without concealing his intention of 
never making one. It is impossible not to see in these facts evidence 
of the inroads which the rationalistic spirit bred by the war is making 
on the old political traditions. Not only have the old considerations 
had little influence on the nominations, but the old political managers 
have had less than usual to do in drawing up the platform and con- 
ducting the preliminary deliberations, Most of the great party sages 
of eight, or even four, years ago were absent from the convention. 
Its spirit and springs of action were supplied by younger men, to whom 
the ancient canons and the ancient ways were a scoffing and a byword. 
Men like Hawley and Carl Schurz, who were on this occasion high in 
the party councils, would eight years ago have been looked on as 
babes, and their talk as babble, and their ideas as visions. 

Moreover, in spite of the prodigious amount of noise made during 
the last year by the “ War Horses,” we find neither in the nominations nor 
in the platform much, if any, trace of their influence. A man more de- 
cidedly distasteful to them than Grant it would be hard to select. 
Most of his most prominent characteristics are to them evidences of 
either weakness or immorality, and his reticence they consider either 
& vice or a disease. They were wildly opposed to his pretensions two 
years ago, and have only come over to him owing to his quarrel with 
Johnson, and the backsliding or misfortunes of their own favorites ; 
but his character they do not admire, and never will. They are accept- 
ing him as they accepted Lincoln in 1864, as a horrible necessity. Mr. 
Colfax is much nearer their ideal; but then he is nearer everybody’s 
ideal, because he has few salient characteristics, and has the happy 
knack of being all things to all men, Their peculiar ideas, too, have 
found no expression in the platform. It strongly endorses the Con- 
gressional plan of reconstruction ; but it repudiates the idea of taking 
the regulation of the suffrage out of the hands of the States, and it 
opens up a prospect for the South not of perennial persecution and 
suljection, but of as early a removal of all political restrictions and 
disabilities as the state of the country will show to be safe. Moreover, 
instead of proposing “to take all seeming or actual wrong out of the 
public debt,” as Messrs. Butler and Stevens proposed, by paying off the 
public creclitors in rag money, manufactured by the Government, in ac- 
cordance with the letter of the law, it proposes, in the heartiest and 
most emphatic language, to pay the debt in the spirit as well as in the 
letter of the law, as men of honor pay their debts, and not as sharpers 





pay them. In other words, it silences, as far as the Republican party 
is concerned, the repudiation cry in all its forms, and even administers 
Senator Sherman an indirect but well-merited rebuke in pointing out 
that the best way to effect a conversion of the bonds at a lower rate of 
interest is to improve the national credit. In fact, his plan of lower- 
ing the rate of interest to be paid by the Government by throwing 
doubts on its willingness to pay the rate it has already agreed to pay, 
was a striking illustration of the imprudence of hoisting one’s sails 
before one knows for certain which way the wind is blowing. 

The weak points in the platform are luckily mostly unimportant 
ones. If it pleases anybody to have it said that the thirty-five senators 
who voted for Mr. Johnson’s conviction were right in so voting, we see 
no good reason for not saying it. Nobody, as far as our observation 
has gone, has ever blamed them. We should be very glad if we could 
attach a little more importance to the opinion of the Convention upon 
the force of the evidence in a case which they did not hear, and on 
points of law which they have never studied ; but there is no harm that 
we know of in their making up their minds on both one and the other, and 
speaking it out, particularly as their doing so probably prevented the 
utterance of imputations on the character of the minority in the Senate 
and the committal of the party to a course which would have damned 
it. Republicans can least of all men afford to say, solemnly and calmly, 
that a trial in which the judges are sworn to decide ‘‘ according to the 
law and the evidence,” and in which witnesses are examined on oath, and 
the accusation is presented in distinct and definite articles, ought to be 
made a party proceeding. Such performances as this must be left to 
the Democrats and “ them that hate the light.” 

The section in which mention is made of the corruption of the 
public service is, we confess, the only one that has thorouglily dis- 
appointed us, because it is both evasive and misleading. Mr. Johnson 
is no doubt responsible for some of this corruption, but for a very small 
amount after all. The great body of the cheats with whom the civil 
service is infested are persons who have been put into office on the 
recommendation of Republican politicians, whose suggestions Mr. 
Jobnson could not, if he would, have disregarded. In fact, the 
influence of any President in this matter is very small. Nearly all 
appointments are in the hands of Congressmen, and the last thing these 
gentlemen think of enquiring into is the character and competency of 
their nominees. Mr. Johnson has no doubt retained bad men in office, 
knowing them to be bad, and appointed men with every reason to 
believe that they were not good, but then all Presidents have done 
this; all Presidents will continue to do it till the system is changed. 
Mr. Lincoln made many execrable appointments, and we should pro- 
bably have never heard of Mr. Johnson’s shortcomings in this respect 
if he had not quarrelled with the party. We do not dwell on this 
matter in a carping spirit. We may safely appeal to every honest 
politician in the country, and to every honest official, and to every man 
who has ever looked into the subject, to say whether he believes that 
any change of President will render the civil service of this country 
anything but a sink of corruption until the whole system of appoint- 
ment is changed—and the system of appointment will never be changed 
till some party ia found patriotic and high-minded enough to say that, 
for the sake of the country, it will surrender the means of rewarding 
its adherents and punishing its enemies involved in the control of the 
public patronage. The Republican party is not prepared to do this; 
we are not prepared to say that it is strong enough to do it; but 
we cannot help protesting against its attempt to shift the whole 
responsibility of the abuses on Mr. Jobnson’s shoulders, He is pro- 
bably not even indirectly responsible for the loss of one-half of one per 
cent. of all the money stolen from the Government. Moreover, as we 
have taken the liberty of pointing out not long ago, vague denuncia- 
tions of corruption in general deceive nobody, scare nobody, and do 
no good. All parties make them. The Democratic party will make 
one next July. They are all sure to meet with a hearty response, the 
voices of the thieves being always loudest. What we want is a definite 
plan of reform. Of that, one does not hear a whisper from any 
convention. 

The resolution directed against the doctrine of indefeasible alle- 
giance is, of course, only a kind of feu de joie, That particular doc- 
trine has, just now, no defenders. The British Government is ready 
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to surrender it on demand ; the Prussian Government has surrendered 
it; and the French do not assert it. The trouble is that nobody here 
seems to be in any particular hurry to have it settled. It was owing 
to Mr. Wright’s zeal and activity that negotiations were begun on the 
subject with the Prussian Government, Mr. Seward rather hindering 
than helping him by discharging spherical bombast at all the nations 
of the earth through the New York Hera/d. The prompt settlement of 
the matter on a rational basis would also deprive Mr. Banks of his sole 
occupation, and he naturally lends no aid to anything of the kind; 
and it is to be hoped the formal utterance of the party on this subject 
will hasten legislation or negotiation. 

It is impossible to say that the Convention has dealt with the 
suffrage question resolutely or sufficiently. It may be imprudent to 
talk now of the assumption of any power to regulate it on the part of 
Congress, but it ought to be said in clear terms that the question will 
never be settled, and agitation about it will never cease, and the con- 
dition of the South will continue to be a perplexity and burden, until 
limits are set by the Federal Constitution to the disfranchising power 
of the States. Conditions in the enabling acts will not hold water for 
many years, and Southern politicians will not give up what they con- 
sider the cause of the white race till they are robbed by a Federal 
prohibition of the power of disfranchising for anything but ignorance, 
or of treating the ignorance of a colored man as any greater disquali- 
fication than that of the white man. Nothing short of this will be a 
final settlement. 

Nothing could have been better, however, than the spirit of the 
Convention or of the platform. No political party has, on the whole, 
ever set before itself nobler aims, or chosen wiser ways of attaining 
them. There has never been a platform which has had less to fear 
from the scrutiny either of the practical man or the theorist. It is 
impossible to read the speeches addressed to the Convention by Gene- 
ral Hawley and Carl Schurz without feeling that any organization to 
which its leading men can speak in this strain must be capable of 
great things, and that the spirit, whatever it was, which gave the war 
its glory and sanctity, and brought it through many failures and 
many abuses to a triumphant issue, still lives in the party ranks, and 
will let perish none of the good things the armed struggle has accom- 
plished, nor ever despair of adding to the number. 








THE CIVIL SERVICE BILL. 





TAKING advantage of the comparative lull in the ordinary business 
of legislation, Mr. Jenckes on Thursday week introduced his bill to 
regulate the civil service of the United States. He reported it from 
the Joint Select Committee on Retrenchment, and he supported it by 
speech which was reported in the telegraphic summary as having 
occupied an hour, but not one word of its contents or of the scheme of | 
the bill was given. The plan is substantially that of Mr. Jenckes’s | 
original bill on this subject. It creates a department of the civil ser-| 
vice, to be presided over by the Vice-President, with a board of four | 
commissioners, to be appointed for five years. Their duties are, first, to 
prescribe the qualifications requisite for an appointment into each. 
branch and grade of the civil service; next, to provide for the exami- 
nations and periods and conditions of probation of all persons eligible 
and presenting themselves for admission into the civil service; third, 
to establish rules for applications, examinations, and appointments; and 
finally, to examine personally, or by persons by them specially desig- 
nated, the applicants for appointment into the civil service of the 
United States. The act then goes on to provide for the order and man 
ner in which appointments to the civil service shall be made from those 
who have passed the prescribed examination and probation. 

The proposed law is clear and simple, short and to the purpose, | 
free from preambles and provisos, and it is so plain that he who runs 
for office must hereafter read it, and understand it. The army of office. 
holders now in place, and of their prospective successors, must look 
upon it as their shibboleth, and learn from it how to live and die in 
office. Of the greatness of the task which he has undertaken Mr. 
Jenckes shows a thorough comprehension. He proposes utterly to 


destroy the great American curse of party patronage. He says, on the Therefore, when a party passes resolutions against corruption in gen- 


eve of a Presidential election, that it is for the interest of the country 


| parties. 





to pass a law which will forbid the removal of fifty thousand officials 
as the result of a change in the political complexion of the Govern- 
ment. Not content with a theoretical discussion of the merits of a per- 
manent civil service, Mr. Jenckes tells us that he has taken the testi- 
mony of the greater number of the chief officersfin the existing civil 
service, and he gives us the result. The Committee on Retrenchment 
have received reports from 446 officers confirmed by the Senate, in all 
branches of the civil service, whose subordinates within the operation 
of this act number 12,819, and of these officers 362, having 11,561 sub- 
ordinates, express themselves decidedly in favor of the proposed re- 
form. Of the residue, 12 officers, having 143 subordinates, express a 
decided opposition to it, and the remainder either do not answer the 
vital questions at all or answer them evasively. 

With such facts, plainly and tersely put, as they are in this speech 
of Mr. Jenckes, it is easier to find forcible arguments in support of the 
measure than to educe them from our general and theoretical belief 
in its efficiency. What are the substantial rewards which Mr. Jenckes 
promises for the fruits of his bill if it be made law? DouBle the 
amount of the present service at two-thirds of the present cost; a 
saving in the expense of the collection of the revenues of one-half the 
fifteen millions which it now takes; and, finally, an addition of revenue 
from the subjects of taxation proposed to be retained by the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means of fifty millions in the internal revenue and 
twenty-five millions in the customs. In short, the country will be 
richer by a hundred millions every year if it adopt a law which will do 
more to elevate the politics of the country from the great Serbonian 
bog in which it is now bedraggled and bemired, more to make 
statesmen of our politicians, financiers and economists of our revenue 
officials, more to save the people from corruption, more to preserve the 
Government from mischief, more to renew and restore and sustain the 
virtues of the Republic, than all the legislation of the last decade. 

With a Constitution purified from slavery, with a Government under 
it that has undergone the throes of civil war, of dissensions between its 
co-ordinate branches, and with a people honestly and heartily in earnest 
to maintain both the Government and the Constitution, there is still 
a vice in the administration of the laws which almost palsies them. 
This mischief lies in the shifting, changing, uncertain, and gradually 
decaying condition of our civil service. Up to the breaking out of 
the rebellion it mattered little how the officers of the United States 
exercised their functions, for the Government was seen rather than felt, 
it was an idea rather than a fact, All this changed with the rebellion, 
with the enormous efforts of the Government to maintain itself, with 


| the burdens put on the people by the success of these efforts, and with 


a voluntarily 
‘capacity, to make sources of national income without destroying 


the taxes and the vast addition of revenue and outlay that were then 
assumed. The task of adjusting these burdens to our 


national wealth, has tested the fitness of our political system to do this 
work. In any other country than our own, with its youth, its wealth, 


| its vigor, its unlimited expanse of territory, its growing tide of emigra- 


tion, the Government would have broken down. That it will not do so 
now may well call forth all our gratitude. That it may be strengthened 
and fitted for the work that it has yet to do, in developing the power 


‘and capacity of the country in industrial and in other directions, there 
| must be a reform in that one thing which has hitherto been the pitfall 
of every political party, and the blighting curse of the young men who 


belonged to one or other of the great armies of our Government by 
This reform is, as we believe, effected by Mr. Jenckes’s bill— 
at least it is aimed at; and as tentative legislation has been the 


best thing that we could get in other matters, so it may be the best, 


or in the end it may secure us that which is best, in our civil ser- 


| vice. 


As we have remarked elsewhere, every party and every politician 
is ready enough to denounce corruption in the abstract. Nobody will 
ever have the hardihood to get up and defend the appointment of dis- 
honest men to public offices, or the practice of cheating the Govern- 
ment, There will never be a party ayowedly and notoriously held 
together by “the cohesive power of public plunder,” and which it will 
be sufficient to turn out of office in order to secure purity and efficiency. 


‘ eral, as the Republican party has just been doing, it merely fires blank 
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It makes a fine, exhilarating noise, but it does not hurt or 
frighten the knaves. Under the present system no party can be honest, 
because no party can change human nature. Therefore, the public 
ought not to be, and we trust will not be, content any longer with 
vague denunciations of fraud. It ought to demand practical measures 
of reform, set down in black and white. It ought not any longer to 
put up with windy abuse of Andrew Johnson or of the Copperheads. 
In this kind of work no knave ever is, or ever will be, found wanting. 
This bill of Mr. Jenckes’s we hold to be the first and greatest of the 
measures of reform now before the country—the one on which most is 
dependent not simply of money, but of public and private morality. He 
has worked long and hard at it, and it is a kind of work with which 
the regular party managers have, as a rule, little sympathy. He is not 
likely, we fear, to succeed without active and outspoken support from 
the public, and we trust he will receive it without stint in season and 
out of season, especially from that large class of young men who are 
now interesting themselves in politics, under the influence of the wider 
knowledge and higher aspirations which the war has bred. We trust, 
too, that he will be of good cheer. If political progress consist, as we 
believe it does, in the greater and greater subjection of human affairs 
to the control of enlightened reason, the future belongs to him and 
to such as he, and not to the windy declaimers who, while holding 
the great horn of humanity with one hand and blowing it lustily, 
generally hold with the other a leash of hungry peculators, to be let 
loose at every convenient opportunity on the unfortunate tax-payer. 


PANSLAVIAM. * 
LL. 

Tue idea of Kollar, thus put into practice, was the first germ of 
Panslayism. From a literary union of all the Slavi there was, in 
thought, only one step to a political union. This slight salto was soon 
made by the Slavic agitators, who were secretly, and for obvious rea- 
so ~s. aided by Russian agents and subsidies, and here and there also 
by Austrian agencies, desirous to counteract the growing power of the 
Hungarian nationality. It was easy to prove from history that it was 
weakness arising from disunion among the Slavi which had subjected 
them and kept them subject to the sway of the Germans, the Hungar- 
ia os, and the Turks; that it was through union alone that they could 
revindicate the prominent position due them by right of numbers and 
by right of history among the great races of the European world. 
Germany and Italy, too, after similar experiences, were striving for 
union, But as in Germany and Italy two opposite courses were pur- 
sued, by various political factions, toward the same aim—an agitation 
for democratic union through revolution, and an agitation for monarch- 
ical union through the houses of Hohenzollern and Savoy respectively 
—so the Panslavistic world soon split into a democratic party, aiming 
at a republican confederation—the result of a general revolution—and a 
Russian party, aiming at a union created and headed by the Czar. The 
democratic scheme, which could be achieved only by the total or partial 
breaking up of Austria, Prussia, Russia, and Turkey, and against the op- 
position of both Germans and Magyars, was adventurous and perilousin 
the extreme, and almost chimerical. The other was decidedly more prac- 
tical, but it lacked the concurrence of all true liberals and Poles, who 
dreaded in the event of its success the final absorption of Poland and 
all other Slavic nationalities in Russia, the victory of Czarism over all 
its enemies, a centralism worse than that of the Roman emperors, and 
the triumph of Eastern barbarism over European civilization. But as 
long as the question remained, so to say, a theoretical one, the Pan- 
slavistic movement proceeded almost in harmony, the anonymous 
author of the ‘‘ Pentarchy ” (Leipsic, 1839)—an agent of Russia—the 
above-named Slavic writers, and a host of others, among whom we find 
the Poles Mieroslawski, Libelt, Wielopolski, and the late Count Adam 
Gurowski, contributing to its advance from various stand-points. 

But powerful events soon made this Slavic movement one of the 
highest importance. The revolutions of February and March, 1848, 
conyulsed the west and centre of Europe, shook the thrones of Austria 
and Prussia, and gave all power into the hands of the people. In 
Austria the Hungarians were the first to profit by this change, turning 
it to the advantage both of liberty and of the Magyar nationality. 
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This led to violent anti-demonstrations on the part of the Croats, Sla- 
vonians, and Rascians, who demanded constitutional changes incom- 
patible with the integrity of Hungary. The Austrian government, or 
rather the court of Vienna, not at all surprised by these dissensions 
and wranglings, secretly fanned them into a flame which kindled an 
internecine war of races, in which the Romanic Wallachs, too, took 
part against the Hungarians. In the meanwhile the Poles of Posen 
had risen against the Prussians, and had been defeated. Galicia, ex- 
hausted by the massacre of her nobles in 1846, remained inactive. The 
Bohemians now hastened to take the lead in the Slavic movement. A 
general Slavic congress, convoked by Palacky and others, assembled in 
Prague. The tendency of the time made it a democratic and revolu- 
tionary gathering; no Russians, except exiles, appeared. But before 
any important resolutions could be formed a collision between some 
Czech youths and the Austrian troops, under Prince Windischgritz, 
led to a bombardment of the city, the disarmament of the Czechs, and 
the dispersion of the congress, Emboldened by this victory and by 
others in Italy, the Austrian government now threw down the gauntlet 
to Hungary, and ordered the Ban of Croatia, Jellachich, to invade that 
country at the head of a Slavic army. The Hungarian constitution, 
the only sheet-anchor of liberty in Austria, was to be put down by 
semi-barbarous Slavic hordes, At this critical juncture the chasm 
which separated the two Panslavic camps became apparent. The 
Czechs, deeming it possible to establish the predominance of the Slavi 
in Austria, declared in fayor of the government, defended by the Croats 
and Rascians; the Poles, burning to revenge the wrongs of 1846 and 
to destroy one of their three oppressors, flocked to the banners of Hun- 
gary and freedom, And thus, throughout the Hungarian war of 1848 
and 1849, Slavi fought against Slavi. The first practical attempt at 
Panslavism ended in smoke—in the smoke of bloody battle-fields. 
Russia finally decided against Bem, Dembinski, and Kossuth, and vic- 
torious Austria deceived the Croats, Rascians, and Czechs. When 
the victory was complete, Austria’s last word was—Germanization 
without liberty. 

But Magenta and Solferino, in 1859, revenged Temesvar and Vilagos. 
Hungary was to be conciliated, or the empire would perish. The House 
of Hapsburg vacillated and hesitated, until Kéniggratz, in 1866, put 
an end to vacillation. Both Hungary and Galicia were conciliated, 
the Magyar and Polish elements, united with the German, forming the 
basis of the liberal system inaugurated under the lead of Deak and 
Beust ; the Czechs and the South-Austrian Slavi were spurned. The 
Czechs, who even during the Polish insurrection of 1863-64 partly 
sympathized with Russia, and their southern allies, who had been long 
dreaming of a South-Slavic empire, to consist of parts of Austria and 
parts of Turkey, have now turned their eyes towards Moscow and St. 
Petersburg as the Mecca and Medina of the Slavic world. On their 
part, the Russian people and government, exasperated by their defeats 
and humiliations in the Crimean war, by the ingratitude of Austria, 
and still more by the threats of Western interference in favor of Poland 
which became loud in 1863, have now, almost without reserve, espoused 
the cause of Panslavism, in its Czaric form, expecting through it to 
revenge past insults, to extinguish the last vestige of Polish nationality, 
to extend the limits of Russia to the Adriatic and the Bosphorus, to 
rule, and even to regenerate, Europe. A grand Panslavic gathering, 
conyoked and féted last year at Moscow, at which even Palacky and 
Rieger, formerly leading liberal members of the Austrian Parliament, 
appeared as representatives of Bohemia, and at which high imperial 
dignitaries spoke in the name of Russia, has made it manifest to the 
world how far things have gone on both sides. The absence of the 
Poles, however—only Ruthenians representing, or rather misrepresent- 
ing, the Polish provinces—and some later demonstrations of even 
Czechic opposition, like the recent brilliant pamphlet of Fric, have 
made it equally clear that the Panslavyo-Czaric coalition is far from 
being acquiesced in by all concerned. 

But so much is certain, Panslavism has long ceased to be a chi- 
mera. It has become a live idea, agitating eighty millions of people— 
we exclude the Poles—and perhaps destined soon to shake the world 
as terribly as Islamism did in the seventh, and again in the fifteenth, 
century. Of those eighty millions of Slavi, two-thirds, united under 
the sceptre of the Ozar and the emblem of the Greek cross, backed by 
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twenty million fellow-subjects of different race but mostly of the same 
creed, and aided by ten million Roumanian and Greek co-religionists 
in Turkey and Austria, are to call to arms—if not to regenerate and 
annex—almost all the rest of the Slavi (embracing nearly as many 
Greeks as Catholics), leading them to a deadly strife against Turks, 
Hungarians, Germans, and Poles, This struggle, if successful, whether 
ultimately resulting in the regeneration and independence of the south- 
western Slavi, or, which is more likely, in their subjugation by Russia, 
would in any case bring about the total ruin of the Moslems in Europe, 
the fall of Hungarian liberty and supremacy, the extinction of the 
Polish nationality, the breaking up of Austria, and the destruction of 
German civilization in the East; it would replace the crescent by the 
Greek cross on the dome of St. Sophia, would convert the Euxine into 
a Russian lake, and make the Czar, whose Cossacks even now guard 
the banks of the Amoor, the Araxes, the Jaxartes, and the Tornea, 
the most powerful ruler that ever wielded a sceptre. 

Victorious Panslavism, therefore, means not only death to Turkey, 
Hungary, Poland, and Austria; it also means the domination of Russia 
and her Church, without a rival able to cope with them, in both Asia 
and Europe; it means Russian sway over the Aral and the Caspian, 
the Euxine and the Archipelago, the Baltic and the Adriatic; it means 
the pressing back of the eastern boundaries of Germany and a menace 
to her independence. Hence the constant dread of Turkey ; hence the 
opposition of Austria to every step taken by Russia, openly or covertly, 
in the direction of the Danube; hence the alacrity of the Hungarians 
and Poles to meet the liberal, and this time sincere, advances of the 
house of Hapsburg; hence the jealous alarms of France and England, 
and their readiness to stand by Austria and Turkey; hence the activity 
of the Catholic clergy in opposing and baffling the intrigues and plots 
of Russian emissaries in Galicia, Bulgaria, and Hungary; hence the 
hesitation of Prussia—though she might at first gain by the fall of 
Austria and the extinction of Poland—to conclude a defensive and 
offensive alliance with her powerful eastern neighbor, a hesitation 
which may also keep the new Prince of Roumania—a Hohenzollern 
prince—from throwing himself into the arms of the Czar. 

Will all these opposing forces, coupled with the financiai weakness 
of the Russian empire, long prevent the Czar from crossing the Rubicon, 
and casting the die of war, urged on, as he is, by vistas of glory, the 
sting of opposition, and the fanaticism of his people? Will those 
opposing forces long remain in harmony, or will awakening mutual 
jealousies paralyze their action? Will an accident bring about the 
long-delayed fatal collision? Into which of the scales is Prussia likely 
to throw her weight? Into which is victory likely to throw hers? 
All these and many similar questions involuntarily present themselves, 
but it is beyond our powers, as it is beyond our province, to answer 
them, 





POPULAR MOVEMENTS. 

Ir you say to any young American between the ages of twenty-five 
and thirty that you lament the lack in America of leaders; of men 
capable of restraining and educating as well as sharing popular feel- 
ing; that you are sorry not to see a larger class composed of men like 
the Adamses and Jays of a former generation, the chances are ten to 
one that he will reply to you somewhat in this strain: “ My dear sir, 
that is no longer necessary ; the day of leaders of the people has passed, 
and the day of popular movements has arrived. It was very well in 
times when ‘the people’ meant an uneducated, thoughtless throng 
that they should be guided to the attainment of desirable objects by 
men of commanding intellect and temper, but now that the people are 
themselves enlightened and liberal, no such necessity exists. The people 


nowadays know what they want far better than any individual, and the | 


proof of this is that all the great movements of to-day are popular in 
their origin and popular in their management. We know very well 
that our legislators and governors are rather the executors of our will 
than stimulators of it, and this is because we are our own legislators 
and governors. When anything is to be done, the people know and 
do it.” 

There are, however, many strong reasons for not yielding entire 
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should gain so little ground in departments of human affairs not poli- 
tical. For certainly if in the most complicated of all secular arts lead- 
ers are no longer requisite, they cannot be needed in the rest. Yet we 
do not hear that war can be waged without generals—at least we have 
not heard any suggestion to this effect since Grant and Sherman and 
Sheridan showed us how well war with generals might be waged ; we 
do not even hear that an exploring expedition can be successfully made 
without a chief, nor that a ship can be well sailed without a captain; 
shareholders in railroads find that a board of directors is necessary for 
efficient management, and it is generally admitted that those railroads 
are best managed which have the best board of directors. We may 
obtain instruction in this matter from children, who will tell any one 
that there is no game of base-ball without a captain of the nine, and 
no victory at hockey or foot-ball without leading minds—perhaps not 
aristocratic, but certainly leading. Is politics, then—-a much more 
complicated game than either hockey or war—the only department of 
human activity where no organization and no management are required, 
where the most fitting act, as it were (and this is a metaphor very fre 

quently in the mouths of those who believe in the theory of popular 
movements), is the act of surging? We do not deny at all that leaders, 
if they exist in America, must be sought generally outside of the places 
where politicians are to be expected—must be sought in the lyceum, 
in newspapers, and in magazines—but it is unfortunate and a mischiet 
that they should so rarely be found anywhere else. 

But these are general considerations. If you mention them to the 
young American to whom we have referred, he will admit them, but 
will still contend that you cannot point to any single important 
movement in American politics which has taken place of late years 
that has not been popular in its inception, organization, and issue, 
And it is precisely this assertion that seems to us contradicted by many 
recent facts. It is to these facts that we must turn. The anti-slavery 
movement, to begin with, is commonly cited as an example of popular 
movements, notwithstanding the fact that the anti-slavery agitators 
were for a long time the most unpopular and the most bitterly 
hated men and women in America; that this popular party were 
a mere handful in the midst of multitudinous opponents; that 
their popular tenets were unanimously denounced as immoral and 
subversive of order; that their popular presses were destroyed, and 
their popular leader mobbed in the streets. Did Mr. Garrison, when a 
rope was tied round his body, and he was dragged through Boston, be- 
lieve that he was only witnessing a testimonial to the popularity of 
his principles? On the contrary, those were the days when it was 
said that there was a “ great popular movement against the Abolition- 
ists, sir ;” and now that the Abolitionists have triumphed, the discovery 
has been made that the great popular movement was in favor of, not 
against them. The fact of the matter is that there was no movement 
at all; there was nothing but stagnation until men of leading minds 
and tempers were found, as Garrison, Phillips, and Jolin Brown, to set 
the current of popular will flowing. It is very true that these men 
were not in places of political prominence, and that the men who were 
in the places of political prominence became less and less strong as the 
anti-slavery agitation became stronger, thus furnishing support to the 
fancy that there were no leaders in the country; but leaders may, as 
we have just said, be in one place as well as another—may be in Con- 
gress, on the stump, or conducting newspapers. Reconstruction on 
its present basis has been said to be another instance of popular 
management of popular measures, but reconstruction has been carried 
out as a corollary to the war, chiefly by the same leaders who at- 
tempted the solution of the main problem; and even in reconstruction 
we can recollect a time when the popular movement, or at any rate 
its direction, was so uncertain that a few gentlemen who were very 
much interested in the question thought it necessary to meet at Faneuil 





| Hall, in Boston, and made speeches and passed resolutions, certainly 


intended to do the work of leadership, and as certainly having this 
peculiarity, that the ideas contained in them were destined to be em- 
bodied in subsequent Congressional enactments, 

Take a more recent instance. A few months since two dema- 
gogues tried to persuade the country that there was a popular desire 


assent to this theory. It is a little curious, to say the least, that so im- for repudiation, and for a little while there seemed a good deal of 


portant and interesting a theory as this one of movements en masse 


doubt whether the attempt would not be successful, For a short time 
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there seemed to be no movement at all; people were pleased or 
shocked, amused or alarmed, but nothing was done. General Butler 
prepared an argument of amazing force and conclasiveness, showing 
not only that dishonesty was legal, but that it was moral. What fol- 
lowed in one small State is very curious. While some persons were 
assuring their neighbors that a “great popular movement” in favor of 
repudiation was setting in, and others were deploring the absence of 
leading minds, and hopelessly regretting the decadence of American 
statesmanship, there appeared in the Boston Advertiser one or two letters 
signed with the initials “ W. E.” It is hardly too much to say that for 
Massachusetts the question of repudiation was settled by “ W. E.” 
There was seen in his letters a knowledge of his subject, a practical 
sagacity in dealing with it, and an honesty which won him a hearing, 
and, a hearing once obtained, the same qualities gave him the victory 
over his antagonist. Now, very few people knew “W. E.,” or even 
knew who “ W. E.” was, and those who did know have, for the most 
part, very likely by this time forgotten what part he took in the debate 
on the payment of the five-twenties. He was not in Congress, not 
even in political life, not even a lecturer. Correspondents of news- 
papers are not recogaized as a political body by the Constitution; and 
yet he did the work of a political leader, He furnished the people 
within the range of his influence with facts and arguments which 
required time, patience, and an educated mind to gather, all the more 
so because the subject to which they related had been obscured by the 
advocate of the repudiationists, while his reasoning was charged with 
the energy which is drawn from and also carries with it conviction. 

It is said that the second election of Mr. Lincoln and the 
nomination of General Grant are examples of popular movements, 
and those who dispute the general theory are asked to show who, if not 
the people at large, were the leaders in them. The arguments already 
used incline us to believe that there were leaders—such as editors, con- 
tributors, and correspondents of newspapers and magazines, public 
speakers and lecturers not in political life, private speakers and writers 
and lecturers also. But we do not need to dwell very long on this, be- 
cause in each case there was one leader, specially prominent, whose 
leadership was half the battle—in the case of Mr. Lincoln the leader was 
Mr. Lincoln, and in the case of General Grant the leader was General 
Grant. In 1864, a man who had won the admiration of the people by 
the careful management of the most intricate affairs of state, their 
respect by the qualities of character which he had displayed in a posi- 
tion exposing him to anxious watchfulness and sharp criticism, their 
sympathy by his own sympathy with them, was President of the coun- 
try. A new President was to be elected, and the question in every one’s 
mind was whom to elect. Now, it is very true that Mr. Lincoln did not 
publish a card recommending himself to the suffrages of the people; 
but, as plainly as any words could have said it, he said: “ Elect me 
again, and you have a continuity of administration in the most difficult 
crisis of the war, when it is most needed; fail to elect me, and there is 
no certainty what the future will be. My arguments are my past gov- 
ernment and what you know of my character.” Mr. Lincoln was the 
most effective leader in his own election. And so also will it be with 
Grant, Grant never speaks or writes when he can avoid speaking or 
writing; he is not in political but military life; and it is argued from 
these facts that he cannot by any reasoning be shown to be a political 
leader, But he is saying, to all intents and purposes, every day of his 
life: “ You want a cool, firm, quiet President, pledged to carry out a 
certain policy. Elect me, and you have one, Fail to elect me, and 
there is no certainty what you will have.” There is no argument more 
effective than this, and there is no more effective way of putting it, for 
a man already well known, than not putting it at all. It seems clear, 
when the matter is regarded in this light, that Grant himself is the chief 
mover in Grant’s nomination, : 

One untortunate result of the prevalence of this theory of popular 
movements has been the diffusion of the notion that it matters com- 
paratively little who have charge of the national affairs; it is beeom- 
ing more and more common for persons of intelligence and patriotism 
to believe that the aggregate sense of -a thousand untrained minds isa 
better test of the value of a political measure, or even of a legal 
opinion, than the individual sense of a single trained mind. Wecould 
not have a better proof of this than the evidence afforded by the reso- 
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lutions lately adopted by mass meetings for the purpose of coercing 
Senators into voting for the conviction of Mr. Johnson, The resolutions 
state that in the opinion of the meetings the Managers of the Impeach- 
ment have made out their case—which is nothing less than saying that 
the passers of the resolutions are more competent to decide upon the 
value of evidence which they have not read, and the bearing of law 
which they have not studied, than men who have heard every tittle of 
the one and carefully examined all the points of the other. When 
the Senate is a court, if the people en masse are thought fit to exer- 
cise the functions imposed by the Constitution upon a judicial body, we 
may expect an early application of the principle to other fields. And 
a sign of that approaching application may be seen in Ohio, where a 
Democratic popular movement is on foot to impeach certain judges who 
recently decided a law passed by a Democratic legislature to be uncon- 
stitutional. Hitherto law has been felt to be a branch of knowledge 
over which the people had no power except in the way of legislative 
change. 











JOURNALISTIO DRAMSHOPS. 


WE once, during the war, attempted to attend a political meeting at the 
Cooper Institute in this city, but were unable to obtain admission owing to 
the crowd, so we occupied ourselves with the proceedings of the outsiders 
who were assembled round a platform in the street, under the glare of a 
calcium light. The night was fine and warm, and there were a large num- 
ber of persons sauntering about the open space, but the audience in front of 
the platform was small and listless. The orator was, nevertheless, working 
with all his might, and was dealing, as well as his physical powers would 
let him, with some of the wWeightiest problems of human society ; but 
neither his loftiest flights nor his deepest descents seemed to produce much 
impression. Suddenly, having occasion to chastise some of the villains of 
the opposite party, he betook himself to a liberal use of the terms “damned ” 
and “damnation” and “ be-damned,” and forthwith there was a general 
rush from all quarters of the square to the platform, and he found himself 
in less time than we have taken to describe it addressing a large and eager 
and interested body of his fellow-citizens. As long as be cursed and swore 
they hung on his lips, but when he dropped down to the ordinary level of his 
discourse and became simply didactic or argumentative, the listeners once 
more fell away, and he was soon wasting himself on the original band of 
disciples. A second outburst of profane commination produced a similar 
result, but the evanescence of his triumph seemed to dishearten him, for he 
did not try the successful vein a third time, and his peroration was delivered 
to a mere group including twe policemen. 

The incident furnishes a good illustration of the value of the principle 
on which the law is based which in this city—and for aught we know in 
others—closes the grogshops on election day. Men, of course, are prone to 
drink merely to kill time, but they are never so prone to drink as when 
they are greatly excited. The craving of gamblers for stimulants is one of 
the most familiar features of life in the great “hells.” The numerous 
glasses of cognac which the man who has staked the remnant of his patri- 
mony tosses off, thus adding fuel to the flame which is already devouring 
his brain, have heightened the horror of readers of “tales of real life” for 
many a year. In fact, there is nothing that the mass of men like as much 
as excitement, and one of the peculiarities of excitement is, that all excited 
people crave more of it. The Sixth Ward politician, when he is roused by 
the political feeling, finds hia craving for whiskey absolutely intolerable, 
though there is no day on which his nerves need less stimulation than elec- 
tion day. The same thing is true, mutatis mutandis, of better educated— 
nay, of highly moral and religious people. When their blood is up, their 
everyday meat and drink become insipid. When they are agitated by a 
great political crisis, for instance, Reason assumes the appearance of an old 
grandmother seated in the chimney-corner, and advising them not to get wet 
feet and to avoid draughts. The arguments that were before good enough 
for ordinary use, by the aid of which, in fact, they were brought to the 
very position in which they stand, begin to taste like cistern-water after a 
warm day ; the man who counsels reflection or forethought is regarded as 
a mere pedlar of simples, herb-tea, and the like, which may do for babes and 
women. Men need something stronger, and off they go to the nearest 
dramshop, which means in politics and literature the nearest newspaper 
office or hall in which the cursing and swearing vituperation of the wicked 
is served out to customers. 

There is never any scarcity of these dramshops. Political and literary 
whiskey is just as plenty as the physical whiskey of the “ rum-holes,” 
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There is a certain class of newspapers and orators who keep a large quan- 
tity of it “in bond” during quiet times ; but as soon as an election or an 
impeachment draws near, or a backslider has to be hunted down, they bring 
up their barrels and get their jugs ready, put in a fresh dash of alcohol, 
stick a placard in their window calling attention to their various drinks, 
which, however, they facetiously call “ justice,” “ patriotism,” “consistency,” 
“ fidelity,” and so forth ; the ingredients of all being the same, the differ- 
ence of flavor being due simply to difference in proportions. During the 
impeachment, as might have been expected, they have driven a roaring 
trade, They have not for many a year made such efforts to satisfy their 
customers, and their customers have never before been guilty of such deep 
debauchery. During the ten days between the close of the case and the 
vote on the verdict they seem to have made arrangements to supply nothing 
but undiluted spirits, and the effect of this on the thousands of weak heads 
which thronged their bars may be readily imagined. In fact, the trade of 
ministering to popular passion has never worn a more repulsive aspect. 

We are not, as our readers know, admirers or defenders of Andrew John- 
son. We have our doubts whether the introduction into this country of the 
English system of turning the executive out of office whenever it lost the 
confidence of the legislature would work well. But there is much to be 
said in its favor ; and if the elevation of men like Mr. Johnson to the Presi- 
dential chair, or the recurrence of crises like the reconstruction crisis, was 
likely to be frequent, we should unquestionably witness its introduction 
with rejoicing. But whether Congress ought or ought not to have the power 
of turning the President out of office was not the question by which the 
country was agitated two weeks ago, when our journalistic groggeries 
were supplying us with their strong drink. The question was whether it 
was right to clothe the mere execution of the will of the majority with the 
forms of a judicial enquiry ; whether, after you had sworn men to act as a 
court, and to decide according “to the law and the evidence” on certain 
definite articles of accusation, after hearing the accusers and the accused, it 
was right for these men to act under the bidding of persons out of doors, 
who had taken no oath, knew nothing of the law, and bad heard no evi- 
dence ; whether it was right for them to sit and listen to the case with a 
determination in their minds to convict in any event ; whether it was right, 
after all was over, for them to agree to set aside the conclusions of their 
reason and their conscience on the solicitation of unknown bodies of irre- 
sponsible persons, transmitted by telegraph ? 

It is generally considered painful to witness crowds of half-drunken 
Democrats going to the polls in New York to vote they know not 
for whom, and care not for what, provided the Democratic stamp be 
on the ticket. But the pain is lessened to any intelligent man by the 
reflection that they are ignorant; that they are learning; and that, 
after all, their vices leave the great springs of the national morality 
unpolluted. It isto us a far more painful spectacleto see the educated 
and “moral,” as we have seen them during the last few weeks, drunk 
with the whiskey of folly and partisanship, making desperate efforts not to 
turn a bad man out of the Presidential chair—that is all right—but to con- 
vert judges into partisans, and to familiarize the popular mind with the 
spectacle of “verdicts” (vera dicta) cast under instructions from distant 
stumps, bar rooms, and newspaper offices. Whoever has shared in this work 
has endeavored to pollute the public morality at its very source. Courts are 
in every community the guardians of the fundamental idea on which all 
civilized societies rest—the idea of justice eternal, unchangeable, admitting 
of no modification ; the idea, in fact, in which the human approaches closer 
than in any other to the Divine mind, through which the Divine government 
is most nearly reproduced on earth. Anybody who does anything to lead 
people to doubt its existence, or to doubt its value, or to disregard the 
forms which human experience has found to be necessary for its protection 
and perpetuation, is guilty of the gravest offence which a man can commit 
against his fellows. Societies may flourish under any form of government ; 
but po society has ever flourished, or ever will flourish, in which the courts 
are shams, and the forms of law serve only as faded memorials of a better 
state of things. The “greatest criminal of the age,” therefore, is not 
Andrew Johnson. Nothing that a poor Tennesseean tailor, ill-educated, 


ill-bred, raised to dignity by an accident, can do or say can shake 
the foundations of a political and social fabric such as ours. But) 
when people are found amongst its moralists, sages, and philanthropists | 


to talk of judicial independence as “treachery,” of oaths as “cant,” of | 
| bishops and deans, mixed with that of dukes and earls, would afford a suffi- 


corruption as a “duty,” and when legislators are seen approaching a judge 
asking him to withhold his vote in a case he has sworn to decide, the real, 
double-dyed, unmistakable “criminals” are before ue. Such conduct as 
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pending in the “High Court,” with the view of influencing him either by 
threats or promises or persuasions, ought to be a penitentiary offence. 
We say this deliberately and advisedly, and if impeachments were to be of 
frequent occurrence, which is not at all likely, legislation for this purpose 
would be the imperative duty of Congress. If such scandals as have 
marked the Johnson trial cannot be prevented in any other way, the “ High 
Court” ought to be abolished, and the President made removable by joint 
resolution. 

The press, as a general rule, has acted admirably. We know of no 
paper which makes a profession of putting thought into its articles, or of 
applying principles to politics, which has opened a bar and supplied grog 
to its customers during the late crisis. The leading retailers of strong 
drink have been old topers who even in the quietest times are themselves 
constantly fuddled, and whose sole idea of a journalist's duty seems to be 
that of acting as custodian of the private bottles of the habitués of their 
bar. The only difference between their behavior in ordinary times and 
their behavior in times of excitement is, that in the latter they draw from 
the cask and serve neat in jugs. There is one class of persons who are, if 
possible, more laughable and contemptible than they, and that is the large 
class of feather-headed but excitable persons who pass their time during 
stirring periods in running from one newspaper office to another, giving 
utterance to their weak convictions and their milk-and-water indignation 
by stopping one daily paper and taking its rival. They swear by the 
Tribune till Mr. Greeley bails Jefferson Davis; then they run to the 7imes 
till Mr. Raymond seems lukewarm about the New Hampshire election ; 
then they run back to the 7ribune, but feeling after each change as if they 
had given a striking proof of elevation of character. What adds to the 
interest of the process is, that the newspaper which gets them is frequently 
cheated into the belief that their coming over to it is conclusive proof of the 
soundness of its position. A large flock of them appear during the first 
week or two, for iastance, to have gone from the Chicago 7'ridune to the 
Chicago Republican, owing to the former having stood by the minority of 
the Republican senators, though differing from them in its conclusions as to 
Mr. Johnson’s guilt, and the Repudlican seems to have recorded their names 
in its books with as much satisfaction as if their adhesion made error for it 
no longer possible. The fact is, that any journal which finds its office filled 
with these worthies ought strictly to examine its ways. It may, of course, 
be in the right path, but their smiles are enough to excite suspicion in the 
mind of any prudent man. Their applanse is generally due to their love of 
stimulants, and their change of papers is in nine cases out of ten a kind of 
moral “ bender.” After a few weeks they gather themselves up, pump oa 
their heads, change their linen, snd go back to their old ways, and very 
probably their old reading, and in two or three months will laugh with you 
unblushingly over their own excesses and hallucinations. 








ENGLAND. 
LONDON, May 8, 1868, 

THE Irish Church question has already provoked outbursts of party spirit 
of greater bitterness than any which have been known in England for the 
last twenty years. As it is likely to be discussed for some considerable time 
to come, we have before us a pleasant prospect of vehement agitation and 
dogged opposition. A great public meeting was beld on Wednesday for the 
purpose of discharging all the conservative hig guns at the heads of the 
enemy. The Bishop of Oxford spoke, as usual, eloquently, and also, as usual, 
intemperately, and with that unctuous platform rhetoric which in a less 
reverend orator might perhaps be described as appealing to Buncombe. 
The Bishop of London—one of our most candid and in every respect most 
estimable prelates—and the Archbishop of York spoke with great force of 
the undeniable practical difficulties to be surmounted. Even Dr. Stanley, 
the excellent Dean of Westminster, spoke, I am sorry to say, on the conser. 
vative side. It is pleasant to add that the audience succeeded in roaring 
him down, because it shows that he was too liberal for their taste. Indeed 
he is a thorough liberal in his general tendencies, though his liberality is of 
the stamp which can reconcile itself to certain orthodox limits. Besides 
these great ecclesiastical luminaries, there were dukes, earls, and social 
celebrities in abundance. In short, a simple-minded member of Parliament 
asked Mr. Gladstone last night whether he meant to persevere with his 
resolutions in spite of such a weight of authority ; and if the influence of 


cient guarantee for the permanence of our ancient Establishment, the Church 


| of Ireland would be safe. Unluckily, we are only too well accustomed to 


that of the Missouri delegation towards Mr. Henderson ought to be legally | the defeat of such authorities not to draw a favorable omen from their 


punishable. To approach a Senator on the subject of his decision in a case | dogged opposition. 





The Charch of Ireland will perish, and the peers 
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both lay and temporal, will be taught one lesson more ; but the battle will 
be long and savage. 

The House of Commons is already vehemently excited. Last night’s 
debate was only one ina series of fierce tussles between the opposite parties. 
Mr. Gladstone’s last two motions—ailirming the desirability of imme- 
diate legislation—were carried without opposition, the Government having 


had enough of adverse divisions to learn wisdom. But a debate arose on a 
further motion to the effect that none of the funds of the Established Church 
should be handed over to the Roman Catholics. The Liberal party were 


divided amongst themselves on this point, and some animated sparring 
ensued. Mr. Disraeli taunted his adversaries with quarrelling over the 
plunder ; Mr. Bright told Mr. Disraeli that he had been at once “ pompous 
and servile ;”’ Mr. Disraeli replied by insinuating broadly that Mr. Bright 
was not a gentleman; and other little pleasantries passed showing abun- 
dantly the difficulty which our legislators already feel in keeping their tem- 
pers. The state of the case is indeed unprecedented, and the Government 
have succeeded in thoroughly rousing the indignation of the House of Com- 
mons. The two divisions in which the Government was conclusively de. 
feated would naturally have led to one of two results—a dissolution or a 
resignation of the Ministry. it is plain, however, that there would at the 
present moment be great practical inconvenience in either course. A disso. 
lution always amounts to a heavy pecuniary fine; and, at the present 
moment, would be specially annoying to members, because the new con- 
stituencies under the Reform Bill receive their rights on the 1st of January 
next. A new appeal would necessarily be made to them, and, therefore, a 
dissolution now would imply two general elections in the course of a year, 
with enormous waste of time and money. A change of ministry would 
equally involve the waste of the present session; and as every one feels that 
practically very little progress can be made with the Irish Church question 
this year, it would be desirable, on general grounds, that the Ministry should 
be able to hold on, discharge the pressing business of the time, and 
appeal to the country as soon as the new constituencies can be quali- 
fied to act. The battle, however, has proven so warm on both 
sides that it is doubtful whether such a course is possible. The 
first outburst was provoked by Lord Derby. With characteristic gal- 
lantry and imprudence he expressed his contempt for the abstract resolu- 
tions of the House of Commons, and declared that the House of Lords would 
throw out the bill which they might pass. Lord Derby, though no longer 
prime minister, acts as a kind of protector to the Ministry in the upper 
House. His speech threw the House of Commons into that fury with which 
they always receive any attack upon their privileges. When Mr. Gladstone 
denounced the interference, he was received with those vehement bursts of 
cheers which testify that the House is put on its mettle and means to vindi 
cate its authority. Thus the two Houses of Parliament were set against 
each other; but Mr. Disraeli achieved the more unpleasant feat of bringing 
the Queen personally into the quarrel. He went to her Majesty and had an 
interview, which has been explained so elaborately that nobody knows quite 
what it meant. The upshot was that he received a kind of indefinite power 
to dissolve the House of Commons if its action upon the Irish Church ren- 
ders it necessary. The House thus lives with a vague threat suspended 
over its bead to forbid it going too far. It is left uncertain whether the ap- 
peal is to be made, if it is made, to the old constituencies, or whether the new 
are to be called into action at an earlier period than that already fixed. It 
is sufficiently annoying that a minister, in a minority of over sixty, should 
have a whip put into his hands wherewith to scourge the recalcitrant 
assembly ; and still more, that the Queen in empowering him seems to have 
been led a little beyond those strict limits of neutrality to which our con. 
stitutional theories restrain her action. The answer is, that the circum- 
stances are quite unprecedented, owing to the uncertainty about the con. 
stituencies, and that the course proposed gives the best chance of getting 
some business done. It seems, however, that Mr. Disraeli endeavored to 
shelter himself rather too much under the Queen’s authority, and, at any 
rate, the House of Commons has been furious. 

Mr. Disraeli has been cross-examined, denounced, chaffed, and bullied in 
His position reminds me of the Australian savages 
who show their agility by standing up and allowing themselves to be pelted 


every way possible. 


by several antagonists at once ; managing by dexterous shifts to evade the 
different weapons. Mr, Gladstone has been the foremost and most eager 
assailant. It is an article in the Liberal faith to swear by Mr. Gladstone, 
as at least the necessary leader of the party. Yet with all his talent and 
high character he suffers from the vehemence of bis temperament. His 


wariare is bever in play; he is ardent with constant moral indignation 
agsiusi lis adversaries; he louks upon it, I should guess, as a burning 


susme that the Prime Minister of the country should be «shifty adventurer, 





without political principle; he is always eager to be at him, and by no 
means stands waiting like Sir R. Strahan and the Earl of Chatham, but hits 
always as hard and straight as his temper will allow. Of course, this im- 
petuous, restless ardor gives frequent advantages to a cooler antagonist. On 
the present occasion, however, he is supported with equal eagerness by his 
party and by many more dexterous colleagues. Mr. Lowe, equally bitter if 
more cool, puts questions with the skill of a brilliant cross-examining bar- 
rister, though he suffers from certain imputations upon his party fidelity of 
which Mr. Disraeli bas more than once taken advantage for a biting retort. 
Mr. Horsman comes in aid with elaborate quotations from past debates to 
prove Mr. Disraeli’s inconsistency—a line of argument of which we are be- 
coming rather tired. Mr. Bouverie, a well-known Liberal member, is great 
upon the constitutional argument, and proves that the Queen should be 
kept so carefully out of harm’s way that we should be scarcely conscious of 
her existence more than of a kind of animated great seal. Mr. Bright comes 
down at intervals with a piece of vigorous English, like a rhetorical sledge- 
hammer. To these and many other antagonists Mr. Disraeli has replied 
single-handed with infinite dexterity. Though disapproving heartily of his 
principles, I cannot refuse him the admiration due to a consummate gladia- 
tor; like Fitz-James, in “ The Lady of the Lake,” his blade seems at once 
sword and shield ; he defends himself with consummate skill and coolness, 
and might adopt the words, “ ‘Come one, come all.’ Iam ready to meet you 
at all points.” Last night, perhaps, he had a little lost his coolness ; but the 
sight of a split amongst his antagonists, quarrelling amongst themselves, was 
undoubtedly tempting, and the sneers to which he treated them told with 
some force on their tempers. Meanwhile, his party, conscious of their 
strength, irritated by the attempts to oppose them to the Queen and the 
House of Lords, and with little respect for their leader—except as for a man 
with singular talent—are getting daily more unmanageable. Mr. Gladstone 
will introduce his bill suspending all creations of new vested interests, and 
as matters stand at present it is not improbable that a Liberal victory may 
lead to a dissolution. Mr. Disraeli will go to the country with the cry of 
“No Popery and no surrender!” and the Liberal party must appeal to cer- 
tain wider prejudices. It is the fashion among many Liberals here to say 
that the Church of England will be strengthened by the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church, because it will relieve it from the imputation of being 
identified with so anomalous a body. I confess that I do not believe in this 
theory, and that I agree with the Conservatives in holding that the prece- 
dents will have a wider influence. In Wales, for example, the Church of 
England is almost in as small a minority as in Ireland, though the Welsh 
are for the most part Protestant Dissenters. In short, I hold that as the 
agitation spreads, as it may possibly do, the whole question of a state church 
will come into a more prominent position. This, however, is too wide a 
question. 

The Abyssinia expedition is over, and has resulted in a more conclusive 
success than we could have hoped. The way in which the difficulties of the 
country have been surmounted does the highest credit to Sir R. Napier and 
to the organization of the Indian army. The enemy was, of course, below 
notice; and the distrust of poor Theodore reminds one too much of the 
proverbial gentleman who went out fox-hunting with a brigade of artillery. 
But it is something to find that we have a general and an army who can do 
the more difficult duty of marching great distances, in spite of great mate- 
rial obstacles, in a thoroughly workmanlike fashion. 





Correspondence. 


THE TRIBUNE AND IMPEAOHMENT. 
To THE EDIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sm: Will you be good enough to inform me in the next number of the 
Nation in what words used by the Tribune of Monday, May 19, you find 
even a shadow of justification for the following words, in the Nation of to- 
day : “On Monday it (the 7ribune) declared impeachment a mis- 
take.” I am, etc., C. C. 

New York, May 21, 1868. 

[We find the required justification in the following, which appear- 
ed in the 7ribune of Monday, May 18: 

“ The Republicans who initiated and have sustained this prosecution have 


relieved themselves from a grave responsibility. For years, Andrew John- 
son has been the terror of the Southern loyalists and the chief obstacle to 


| the rapid progress of peaceful and loyal reconstruction. Thousands have im- 


patiently murmured, ‘ Why is be not impeached and removed?’ It was in 
vain that we urged that this was a big job—that it was likely to fail if 
attempted ; and that such failure would only increase his power for evil. At 
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length he rashly struck the law and the law-makers a blow in the mouth 
by his second removal of Stanton and appointment of Lorenzo Thomas tu 
fill his place ad interim. It seemed to most of us that this was a challenge 
that must be accepted, no matter with what result. To vindicate and 
uphold the law may not always prove practicable ; but nothing will excuse 
a failure to try. 

“ So we have tried and not succeeded ; but the result is quite other than 
failure. The Republican party stands for ever relieved from all responsibil. 
ity for Mr. Johnson’s future misdeeds. Let him now wrest the command of 
the army from Gen. Grant—let him wield the military as well as civii power 
of the Government in the interest of rebellion and aristocracy—let him 
obstruct to the utmost the return of the Southern States, free and loyal, to the 
councils of the Republic—the country and the worl will hold us wholly blame- 
less.” 

In other words, impeachment may lead to Mr. Johnson’s overturn- 
ing the Government, in which case, however, the country will have the 
consolation of knowing that Horace Greeley is not to blame. 

“ The big job,” having been attempted, has failed, as the Tribune 
feared it would. According to the same authority, this failure has 
increased Mr. Johnson’s “ power of evil.” Why, then, is the result 
“quite other than failure?” Because, we are told, if Mr. Johnson 
should “wrest the command of the army from General Grant, and 
wield the civil and military power of the Government in the interest 
of rebellion and aristocracy,” and “ obstruct to the utmost the return of 
the Southern States, free and loyal, to the councils of the Republic, the 
country and the world will hold us [the Republicans] wholly blameless.” 
Impeachment was not, and ought not to have been undertaken, how- 
ever, as ‘a good card” for the Republican party, and if its failure has 
increased Mr. Johnson’s powers of mischief, as the 7ribune predicted it 
would, and he is likely to use them, as it suggests that he is, by forcible 
resistance to Congress and General Grant, the assertion that the result 
of the late trial is ‘ quite other than failure” was, of course, not expected 
to impose on all readers. 

But all talk of Mr. Johnson’s wresting the army from General Grant, 
or trying to keep any Southern representatives out of any “councils of 
the Republic,” is simply tumid rhetoric. The 7ridune might as well 
say that impeachment is a great success because, if Mr. Johnson should 
now suddenly bombard Washington, the Republican party will not be 
responsible for it. If “C. C.” were to walk down Broadway some 
fine morning in chain armor—we ask his pardon for making the sup- 
position even in jest—and his friends were to pronounce it a fooolish 
proceeding, how would it do for him to defend it by saying, “ Let the 
president of the National Academy of Design attack me with a bowie 
knife in front of the Astor House, and in the presence of several police- 
men, and then you will see that the wearing of chain armor, 
uncomfortable and unhealthy though it be, is a perfectly rational and 
praiseworthy performance.” Of course this reply would be taken 
either as evidence of insanity or as a muddle-headed admission that he 
had been making a fool of himself and knew it. But insanity is not 
supposable of a newspaper. Many of the 7ribune’s performances, this 
last included, one is forced te explain in a less charitable way. The 
account it gives of the result of impeachment is, in short, a clumsy 
admission that it was a grand blunder from first to last, and the admis- 
sion is made the more repulsive by being as usual carefully wrapped 
up in some unsavory fustian. Impeachment “ quite other than failure,” 
even if it result in enabling or tempting Mr. Johnson to seize on the 
army and overcome Congress by armed force, provided “the country 
and the world” hold the Forneys and Logans and Greeleys and Butlers 
“entirely blameless!” What a compensation this is for the destruction 
of a free government! ‘‘ Que mon nom soit fiétri, que la France soit 
libre,” said Danton. ‘Let the government be overturned, provided 
our graceful skirts be cleared,” says the Tribuxe.—Ep, Nation. | 
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uncompromising language, but that under his lead the members from Min- 
nesota, fowa, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Tennessee, West Virginia, and South 
Carolina united in a solid phalanx in order to carry the most outspoken 
and unmistakable denunciation of all repudiation schemes whatsoever, 
while Pennsylvania opposed such plain talk ; while New York, with all the 
New England States, except Rhode Island, were silent ; and while Ohio was 
represented by General Lee, who at the Ohio State Convention had made a 
wild harangue in favor of the greenback plan. You, sir, have bestowed 
well-deserved praise upon the Republican platform adopted at Peoria, 
Illinois. Yet the Western members of the Platform Committee did not con. 
sider the Peoria resolutions sufficient. It was the member from Lllinois 
that drew the committee’s attention to the dubious meaning of the words 
“according to the letter and the spirit of the law,” since Mr. Butler had 
made the letter to mean the exact reverse of the spirit. He insisted upon 
having the wording strengthened by saying, ‘“ not merely the letter bué the 
spirit of the law.” Again, while the Peoria platform had urged a reduction 
of the interest whenever it could lawfully be done, the Western members of 
the national Platform Committee, well remembering what sort of “laws” 
may be enacted, insisted upon having the term “lawfully” changed into 
“ honestly,” which, you will admit, is a considerable improvement. Then, 
a resolution, stating that the true way to reduce the burden of the debt 
was in improving the public credit by honesty, economy, and steadiness of 
the financial system, having been voted down in the sub-committee, a simi- 
lar one was introduced in the full committee by the member from Rhode 
Island, was supported by the Western members, and finally adopted. It is 
believed that as yet no platform of any party in any section of the country 
has taken such decided ground in regard to the preservation of the public 
faith, nor has any as completely stopped all loop-holes through which even 
the “‘ mildest ” form of repudiation might creep in, as this Chicago platform, 
mainly drawn, urged, and passed by the representatives of the westernmost 
States. That being so, should not the insinuations against the position 
held by the West on the finance question be dropped out of sight? 
A MEMBER OF THE CONVENTION. 


Notes. 
LITERARY. 


LITTLE, Brown & Co. announce for immediate publication “ The 
Modern Representations of the Life of Jesus; Four Discourses delivered 
before the Evangelical Union at Hanover, Germany, by Doctor Gerhard 
Uhblhorn, First Preacher to the Court.” The work is translated by the 
Rev. Charles E. Grinnell.——Messrs. Roberts Brothers have in press “ Lord 
Byron, Judged by the Evidence of His Own Life '’—the Countess Guiccioli’s 
long talked-of book.——Messrs. Lee & Shepard will publish Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe’s account of her recent Cretan voyages ; ‘‘ From the Oak to 
the Olive” is the title of the book.——Mr. Loring has in press “ Medusa, 
and Other Stories,” by Madame Sartoris, whose “ Week in a French Coun- 
try House” has been so deservedly popular.—A bock that will be looked 
for with very great interest in all literary circles is “The Spanish Gypsy,” 
a narrative and dramatic poem, by George Eliot, which will be published 
immediately in this country by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields. A part of it has 
already been given to the newspapers, and it promises to be a thoughtful 
poem of much eloquence. 

—Some new English books of interest to the general reader are these : 
M. Jules Van Praet,a Belgian writer, has published a volume, entitled 
“ Essays on the Political History of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seven- 
teenth Centuries,” which has been translated into English, the translation 
being edited by Sir Edmund Head (recently deceased). The translation, 
which was not by Sir Edmund, is a bad one, and this is particularly unfor- 
tunate, for M. Van Praet’s style is anything but good, being dull by reason 
of perpetual repetitions, and without positive felicities of any kind. But the 
author has great knowledge and considerable philosophic insight, and gives 
the reader a comprehensive view of the territorial changes brought about in 
Europe between the time of Charles the Bold and the time of the Peace of 
Westphalia in 1648. The “ Memoir of Baron Bunsen,” compiled by his widow, 


The platform which has been adopted by the Republican National Con-| is in two heavy volumes, which relate fully the life of the multifarious 


vention, or rather the circumstances under which that platform has been 
adopted, should, once for all, put a quietus upon the allegation that in the 
Western States the repudiation doctrines of Mr. B. Butler were exceedingly 
popular even with the Republicans. It was well known at Chicago that in 


' scholar, from his days of youthful poverty to his death, after a long life of 


literary labor and literary and political honor. The Rev. George W. Cox 


‘is bringing out in one volume a corrected edition of his ‘“‘ Mythological 
| Tales,” of which we have already spoken as it deserves, under the new title 
the Platform Committee the member from Illinois not only denounced But- of “ The Gods and Heroes.” 
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American public in a form cheaper than the English one. Doctor Zeller’s 
“ Socrates and the Socratic Schools” is translated by Professor Reichel, who 


ia to translate the learned author's less famous work, “ Aristotle and the 
Elder Peripatetics.” “ A Glimpse at the Social Condition of the Working 
Classes during the Barly Part of the Present Century” we commend to the 
notice of collectors of works relating to America. Its English author, a 


working-man, has a profound contempt for American newspapers, and con- 
trasts the condition of the English laborer with that of his brethren in this 
country very much to the disadvantage of the latter. A curious book for 
readers of books that are purely books and nothing else, is R. 8. Charnock’s 
“Ludus Patronymicus; or, The Etymology of Curious Surnames.” The 
author, however, had no mind to make a mere literary curiosity and relish- 
ing tid-bit. He thought “it might be acceptable for the purpose of enabling 
those burdened with objectionable names to discover their true orthography.” 
A cheap edition of what is perhaps the best of Goldwin Smith’s booke, 
“Trish History and Irish Character,” is to be issued for ‘the use of “ that 
class of the public "—some of the papers say with an air of not being in the 
best of humors—“ whose historical reading is very elementary in its nature.” 
To name the new books dealiag with the Irish question would be to make 
a very long list; but Mr. Smith’s is one that is very far from possessing only 
a local and temporary interest. The novels of the last month or two seem 
to be of no value. Lighter than a novel, and not unamusing, is B. W. L.’s 
“Corset and Crinoline,” an illustrated book, showing many of the female 
costumes of the times since the so-called Dark Ages. 


—Our clerical readers will be interested in hearing of several new works 
of some importance to them in their studies and labors. We have an- 
nounced Mr. Grinnell’s translation of Doctor Uhlhorn’s book of sermons or 
lectures on the works on the life of Jesus that have formed so large and in- 
teresting a part of late religious literature. Emile de Bonnechose is the 
author of a little work, which may be had of F. W. Christern, “ La Crise 
Actuelle dans U Eglise Réformée de France d propos de Théodore Parker et de 
son école.” “The Gospel in Leviticus” is a new English book by Dr. J. A. 
Seiss, which contains twenty-one lectures on the Hebrew ritual, in which 
the author gives a popular exposition of the typical import and relations of 
the Levitical ceremories. High-Church Episcopal clergymen will be glad of 
a pocket edition in two volumes of Bishop Sherlock’s “ Practical Christian.” 
Another old English divine, and one of another school, the Rev. John Spen- 
cer, reappears in the revival of his “ Things Old and New; a Storehouse of 
Similes’’"—a book praised by Mr. Spurgeon as containing a vast amount of 
“salt.” A book praised as orthodox in all its historical views is Mr. Philip 
Smith's “ Ancient History, from the Earliest Period to the Fall of the West- 
ern Empire.” It will no doubt be republished in this country. “ Pax Vobis- 
cum,” by Doctor Daniel Fraser, has for its second title “The Bible and the 
Family,” and presents Scripture in its characteristically family aspects. A 
more important work than most of these is by Dr. Samuel Davidson, the 
well-known Congregational divine and Biblical critic, who has just pub- 
lished “An Introduction to the Study of the New Testament, Critical, 
Exegetical, and Theological.” It treats of the books of the New Testament 
in the supposed chronological order, and begins with the Second Epistle to 
the The-salonians, and closes with the Gospel of John, which Dr. Davidson 
refers to the year 150 A.D., and to an author unknown. A work of 
atotally different tone is a German “ Popular Dictionary of the Bible,” 
edited by Dr. Schenkel and a corps of free-thinking assistants, among 
whom are Bruch, Schweizer, Gass, Hitzig, Schwarz, Lepsius, and Reuss. 
It is, strange to say, the first sceptical Bible dictionary in German, and 
supplies a want long felt by the Rationalistic school. Dr. Schenkel is the 
author of another new work published in the interest of the school of which 
he may be called the present head—the “ Life of Schleiermacher.” It is 
spoken of as having been prepared for the purpose of showing Schleier- 
macher’s general antagonism to the orthodoxy of hisday. It is a centenary 
offering to his memory. 


—The American reading public begins at last to make the personal 
acquaintance of M. Sainte-Beuve—‘ the great master of us all,” as the 
perhaps ablest of “appreciating” English critics calls bim. Roberts Bro- 
thers have just issued in English a selection from his works, under the title, 
“Portraits of Celebrated Women.” As a sample of work of Sainte 
Beuve's, of a sort that would perhaps be more generally interesting than 
even these fine essays, we copy some remarks of his upon Michelet—a man 
whom it is almost intolerable to be obliged to like. We must say first that, 
according to the report of an able letter-writer in Paris, no French critic 
dares express his opinion of Michelet or Vietor Hugo or other distinguished 
contemporary authors. Renan had to wait till Béranger’s death before he 
could speak frankly his real mind about the poet. Life would be made 








upnendurable to any honest, outspoken French critic of French authors. If 
nothing worse happened to him, still he might have to suffer what M. 
Philaréte Chasles not very long since suffered. He had the temerity to 
undertake a work which most French writers of position, no matter how 
much tempted by foreign editors, prudently decline attempting, and began 
a series of critical articles for a Russian newspaper. Suits were at once 
brought by offended parties, and M. Chasles, being heavily fined, speedily 
desisted from correspondence. It is only in a roundabout way, then, 
that Sainte-Beuve frees his mind about Michelet, who must have 
been long a source of acute misery to him. M. Firmin Didct, hav- 
ing written some “ Observations on French Orthography,” Sainte-Beuve, 
in criticising it, takes occasion to say: “ Hmotionner is certainly a 
horrible word. Will it be said, Do not admit it into the ‘Dictionary of 
the French Academy ; do not give it the freedom of our city ; émouvoir 
suffices? I reply to this: ‘No, émouvoir does not suffice, for there are in- 
stances where I should use émotionner and where I should require it.’ 
For example, if I would define the manner of a modern historian who by 
dint of making history dramatic has enervated it; who, in depicting the 
men of the Revolution, has described them with an impossible minuteness 
of detail, as Balzac has done for the heroes of his novels ; if, in speaking of 
this historian, I say, In his ‘ History of the Revolution,’ and in the scenes 
he depicts in it, N does not content himself with exciting sentiments o/ 
pity or indignation, he shakes the nerves ; he is not satisfied to émowvoir ; 
he wishes to émotionner—now, | ask, is not émotionner,in this instance, 
French, according to the justest meaning of the word? It is true, in intro- 
ducing it into the dictionary care should be taken to indicate that the word 
émotionner may not with propriety be applied, except in an unfavorable 
sense.” M. Michelet, we observe, has the satisfaction—not, we suppose, 
complete in the case of a man like him, but still, doubtless, a satisfaction— 
of knowing that he has just made a very profitable sale of his copyright in 
the said “ History of France.” He gets for a five-years enjoyment of it 
$34,000 in gold, and in cash. 


—Going on with his criticism of M. Firmin Didot’s treatise, M. Sainte- 
Beuve tells us that the Academy is engaged in revising the Dictionary, pre- 
paratory to publishing a sixth edition. The discussions upon new words 
have already commenced. Absolutisme was debated the other evening and 
admitted. M. Sainte-Beuve prophesies the admission of Radicalisme also 
when its turn shall come, and says in general that the Academy is in the 
true path, that of a progressive, enlightened, and sufficiently broad eclecti. 
cism. ‘“ We do not conceal,” he says, “that there has taken place, from a 
variety of causes, a sort of general intimidation of the human mind on 
every subject. The reform of orthography itself is included in it, and feels 
it.” In its first century the Academy was bold in making orthographic 
changes. Compare the third edition (1740) of the Dictionary with the 
first edition (1694), says Didot, and it will be seen that changes had been 
made in not less than five thousand words—that is to say, in one-quarter 
of the whole vocabulary. Thousands of parasitical letters disappeared ; it 
was then that Jaict became lait ; apostre, apétre ; advocat, avocat ; bien 
Saicteur, bienfaiteur, and so on. Then there was timidity for a time; but 
the eighteenth was an audacious century. Voltaire, Dumarsais, Duclos, and 
the Abbé Girard pushed reforms which, however, were not wholly accepted 
by the Academy till the fifth edition of the Dictionary was published. 
Then Voltaire’s rule—that @ should be substituted for o in the spelling of 
all words where already the sound of a had supplanted that of o—was 
established, though not so firmly but that some writers—Lammenais, 
Chateaubriand, notably Charles Nodier, who hated Voltaire—supported the 
old orthography, and spelled connatire and ivraie, for example, connoitre 
and ivrote. It is since 1835 that M. Sainte-Beuve sees, or thinks he eees, 
indications that a general timidity is creeping over the mind of our age; 
but he avows his intention to support the cause of reform in the discussions 
on which the Academy has just entered, and we have seen what his course 
has been as regards émotionner and absolutisme. 





—There has been published a very small new edition of “‘ Tommy Trip's 
History of Birds and Beasts,” a children’s book which was written by Oliver 
Goldsmith, and first published by Thomas Newbery, of St. Paul’s Church 
yard, some time before 1770. That was the first publication of Goldsmiti's 
little work ; but the book took its present form only in 1779, when T. Saint, 
of Newcastle, republished it, with sixty-two cuts by Thomas Bewick. It is 
for the sake of these cuts that the book is reissued now in its fifteenth edi- 
tion. The publisher, Edwin Pearson, “of the Bewick Repository, 64 St. 
Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross, W. C., also of ‘ Bewick Cottage,’ Ovingham 
(Bewick’s Resting-place), Northumberland,” in a preface, garrulous and per- 
sonal and of curiously awkward English, tells us how he bought, in 1865-6, 
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the Bewick blocks which he found among Henry G. Bohn’s stock of engraved 
blocks; how he found that he had come into possession of the original 
blocks of Tommy Trip, which had long lain perdus ; how he buated every. 
where for a copy of the book from which to print a new edition; and how 
at last he found one, which was at once put at his service by its fortunate 
owner, 

In the first part of this book we have an account, very pleasantly fancied, 
of Tommy Trip and his dog Jouler; and, incorporated in this—as 
Thackeray’s 





‘Ho, pretty page with the dimpled chin,” 
is in his continuation of “ Ivanhoe ”—or as Lowell’s 
‘*Zekle crep’ up quite unbeknown” 
is in the Notices of the Press in the first volume of the “ Biglow Papers’ — 
appears a poem which is familiar, in a modified form, to most readers of 
domestic literature : 


‘* Three children sliding on the ice, 
Upon a summer's day ; 
As it fell out they all fell in, 
The rest they ran away. 


It. 


** Now, had these children been at school, 
Or sliding on dry —. 
Ten tho usand pounds to one penny, 
They had not all been drown'd. 


It. 


** You parents who have children dear, 
And eke you that have none, 

If you would have them safe abroad, 
Pray keep them all at home,” 


The accounts of beasts and birds which follow this preface are striking for 
the boldness of their statements. We are carried back to the natural 
history of the Middle Ages by such statements as these: “Its Quills are 
about two Spans long, and when it is enraged it shoots them at Man or 
Beast with such Violence, that if they mies their Aim, they will penetrate 
and stick on the Trunks of Trees;” and, speaking of the Leopard, “ He 
i8 thought to be produced by the Conjunction of a Panther with a Lioness.” 
These descriptions of animals are interesting in biography and in literature, 
because the first beginnings of the celebrated ‘“ Goldsmith’s Natural His- 
tory.” 

The Bewick designs are in like manner curious and interesting, as being 
the first attempts of that great artist in that especial branch of his art which 
made him famous. They show but little sign of the peculiar and unequalled 
merit of his later engravings of birds and beasts, and, so far as execution 
goes, are little more than cuts in the simple and straightforward old man- 
ner, a8 free from modern striving after “ effects” and the look of engravings 
on metal as they are guiltless of the exquisite handling and delicate truth- 
fulness to nature of Thomas Be wick's own best work. They have been, as 
the publisher says in his preface, terribly abused ; pieces have been chipped 
off, and the surfaces marred ; the frontispiece especially bas lost a great 
piece from one side. And they are not clearly and evenly printed—though 
how far this is done badly on purpose, in imitation of the old editions, we 
cannot say. 

On the whole, the book is rather a curiosity than intrinsically valuable ; 
and although it is well that it has been printed, it is probably well, too, that 
Only 252 copies have been printed. 


DYER'S KINGS OF ROME* 

Mr. THomas Henry D YER has written a history of the kings of Rome 
the special and avowed object of which is to refute the positions of Niebuhr 
and his followers, and prove that Livy’s account is, on the whole, authentic 
and self-consistent. In this work he has shown great zeal, industry, and 
fairness. The opinions controverted are very fully presented, and, for the 
most part, in the words of the writers themselves, so that it is their own 
fault if,in any case, they come off worst in the discussion. This, we are 
bound to say, they frequently do. It is not hard, in dealing with antago- 
nists of a fanciful or over-sceptical turn of mind, to show, es Mr. Dyer does 
in many instances, that the current tradition is not only better attested, but 
intrinsically more probable, than the view substituted. As instances may 
be mentioned his treatment of the origin of the Tarquins, of the fall of 
Alba, and of the story of the Horatii and Curiatii, in all of which he has 
very well shown the groundless pature of some of Schwegler’s objections. 
There is a slashing kind of argumentum ad hominem, too, in which he is | 
not without skill, and which, if not always convincing, is generally telling, | 
and of which the following is a good specimen: “ But, says Schwegler ina 
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note, it may be asked whether Servius saw them [the Annales Maximi) 
with his own eyes, To which we answer, At all events ip their public 
form ; while it is certain that Schwegler never saw them, though he pretends 
to know so much about them” (p. xxi.) 

But the real question is not whether on this or that point Dyer or 
Schwegler is in the right, it is not whether Niebubr (the great object of 
Dyer’s attacks) was correct in his details, but whether he was right in his 
method. Nobody pretends to hold with Niebuhr on all points, and those 
German scholars who have worked most faithfully in his methods have 
often gone furthest from his results. Mr. Dyer himerelf, on every page of 
his work, shows the influence of Niebuhr—his book could not have been 
written but for the impulse given by that great man to the critical study 
of the ancient records. Kither we 
must accept the record without questioning and without sifting, and simply 
transcribe it into English, as Goldsmith did, or we must apply the critical 
method to it, weigh authorities, judge of probabilities, and draw inferences, 
One person will do this more skilfully than another, one will be more bold 
in his inferences, another will follow the record more closely; but the 
principle is the same in all, whether in Niebubr’s imagination, Mommeen's 
philosophical insight, Sir G. C. Lewis's scepticism, or Mr. Dyer’s faith in 
the written word. 

For our author is very far from swallowing the old traditions entire, 
after the manner of the early writers. It is true he places his mark 
further back than most scholars of the present day, but he has, like all the 
others, a dividing line, up to which he believes, and beyond which he refuses 
assent. Sir George Lewis will not go further than the capture of Rome by 
the Gauls ; Mommsen admits names and dates up to the early Republic ; 
Schwegler acknowledges the historical character of all the kings after Numa ; 
Mr. Dyer claims Romulus and Numa as well, but says,“ We abandon at 
once the whole history before the foundation of the city” (p. exvi.) No 
reason is given, however, for drawing this arbitrary line, and we do not sev 
why we are not as well entitled to believe that Romulus was a grandson of 
the Alban king as that Numa was a native of Cures. He admits, indeed 
(p. 68), that he cannot claim “that before the time of Tullus Hostilius thé 
history rested on anything but tradition,” although ten pages before he 
maintains that the Romans “ possessed from the earliest times the art o* 
writing.” 

Mr. Dyer has, indeed, a reason, and a very sufficient one, for cutting otf 
the authenticity of tradition at the foundation of the city, and that is that 
he has a pet theory of his own as to its origin, with which the Alban story 
would be inconsistent. Yes, even Mr. Dyer, after all his indignation at the 
“ reconstructing” systems of the Germans, falls himself a victim to Nie- 
buhr’s baneful influence. The temptation is too strong for him—or rather 
the decree of fate that everybody who touches Roman history shall broach 
at least one new theory. His is that Rome was, to all intents and purposes, 
a Grecian colony—a theory which, if it only had enough testimony in its 
favor, would be very consistent with the fact of an active Greek colonization 
going on in Italy and Sicily at the time of the alleged founding of the city 
Mr. Dyer also rakes up a few words and customs which have a Greek look, 
as the festival of the equestrian Neptune, the word curto, which he derives 
from xvpiog, the celeres from «sAAw, ete. He even identifies with these celercs 
the celsi Ramnes of Horace, which he says “commentators have racked 
their brains to explain ’’"—although there are plenty of instances of ce/sus 
with the meaning “ haughty.” Apparently Mr. Dyer does not mean that 
Rome was formally a Greek colony, for then it must have had its «wrist, its 
sacred fire from the prytaneum, etc. ; but even if it were the mere settlement 
of a roving Greek adventurer, the Greeks would hardly have lost knowl- 
edge of it, and it would seem that we should certainly have some more 
definite evidence of it than any that Mr. Dyer is able to give. For we can 
find only one tradition to that effect, quoted by Festus (p. 266), among a 
multitude of others—all inconsistent with it, and all of equal weight. And 
no other proof is offered by Mr. Dyer, except the few coincidences in lan- 
guage and customs mentioned above. The volume, to be sure, abounds in 
expressions like “ we shall endeavor to show,” and “as we have seen,” 
when this theory is alluded to; and if we trace forward and back these 
prospective and retrospective indications of a demonstration of it, we find 
them centring in the bold statement (p. 57), “ To this we answer that the 
real name of Rome's founder was not Romulus, but Romus (‘Poyoc). He 
was a Greek, or, at most, the second in descent from a Greek, and is called 
Romus in most of the Greek traditions.” Q. E. D.! 

It is hard to say whether our author believes or not that the name of the 
city was identical with the Greek foun (strength). He says distinctiy that 
it was derived from the name of its founder, Romus, but at the same time 
alludes approvingly to the derivation given above, and its identity in mean- 


For there are but two alternatives. 
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ing with Valentia, the alleged sacred name of the city. He laughs to scorn 
(p. 60) “ Dr. Mommsen’s odd derivation from Rama, and this apparently from 
ramus, since he considers it to mean the wood- or bush-town ;” rejects, too 
{p. 52), any etymoldgical connection between Roma and Ramnes, which 
latter “is evidently a Greek name, ‘Pauvoic.”” He magnanimously forbearg 
to “claim for these Ramnes an origin from the Attic demus Rhamnus ;” 
‘it is enough that their name was evidently Greek, derived from pauvoc— 
a brier.” So it seems that brier is a very good meaning for Ramnes, but 
that bush will not do at all for Roma. 

Mr. Dyer frequently criticises the German passion for “ reconstructing ” 
history, often very effectively ; and we desire to acknowledge very fully the 
service that he has done, not merely in single points of criticism, but also 
jn calling attention to the unsafeness of this fascinating employment. As 
far as names and dates are concerned, it matters very little whether those 
which tradition gives us are the true ones or not. For our part, we have 
always held that the easiest way to account for the existence of the names, 
Tullius Hostilius, Ancus Martius, etc., was to suppose the existence of persons 
who bore the names. But the names are only a skeleton at best, and the 
real object of our studies in this direction should be the institutions of the 
times. And here is where it appears to us that'Mr. Dyer makes his most 
fatal mistake in supposing, with Livy and Dionysius, that patriarchal insti- 
tutions, like those of the earliest Roman state, could be created out of hand 
by the fiat of the man Romulus. With the d priori habits of thought of 
ancient writers, nothing is more natural or more common (see the case of 
Deioces in Herodotus); but when a person at this day looks upon primeval 
history from this point of view, we cannot argue with him, because we 
differ upon a fundamental and vital principle of historical criticism. Of 
course this does not apply to such organized institutions as are attributed 
to Solon and Servius Tullius. In these we see the hand of the lawgiver. 
It is in the primitive social structure which tradition ascribes to Theseus 
and Romulus that the individual lawgiver would be powerless—or if there 
could have been one, it must have been far back, centuries before 753 B.c. 

Of all the German “ reconstructors,” who have so bad a name, Mommsen 
is the most obnoxious, because he starts frankly from the assumption that 
for this early period we have no trustworthy chronology, and devotes his 
whole energies to reconstructing society and institutions. Perhaps it would 
surprise many who think of him only as a German idealist, who has gone 
as far beyond Niebubr as Niebuhr went beyond his generation, to learn that 
Mommsen is distinguished above all other scholars in this field by the 
degree in which he has returned to the traditions of the ancient writers, fol- 
lowing their testimony more closely and arriving more frequently at their 
results than any of his co-workers. All this, however, by preserving a 
strictly critical spirit, and bringing collateral light to bear upon matters 
that often the ancients themselves evidently did not understand. “If,” he 
writes in his “ Chronologie,” “in regard to a calendar by which Varro reck- 
oned all his life long, we are not to accept the deliberate testimony of Cen- 
sorinus (that is, of Varro himself), and that, too, when he recognizes em 
phatically the unaccountable nature of the facts, it is folly to desire to in- 
vestigate antiquity at all.” ‘This is the spirit in which Mommsen’'s later 
works especially are written ; but, he would say, it would equally be folly 
to accept all the statements of the ancients implicitly, as Mr. Dyer appears 
toargue. We must distinguish in their testimony between facts and infer- 
ences. Whenever a fact is given from their own observation, as in the one 
cited from Censorinus, it is worthy of all credence ; but when it is inference 
merely, as must often be the case in regard to the early Roman constitu. 
tion, it is claimed that we moderns can infer more correctly than the 
ancients by reason of our better processes of investigation. We suppose that 
even Mr. Dyer would not claim any authority for their guesses at the deri- 
vation of words, which are for the most part worthy only of the merest 
smatterers in etymology ; and yet it would be as fair to apply to these as to 
any other questions his sarcastic words, “ Of course nobody would presume 
to say that an old Roman knew so much about his language and antiquities 
as a modern German ” (p. 69). 


Setting aside Mr. Dyer’s untenable position, that the institutions of the 
Komans began with the legislator Romulus in the seventh or, at earliest, 
the eighth century before Christ, we find much sound reasoning on the later 
development of those institations. There is much to be said in favor of his 
opinion that the clients (and so a portion of the plebs) voted in the curia— 
it is certain that plebeians were members of the euri@ in the Republic, and 


we have no evidence as to the time of their admission to them except by in- 
ference. We think, too, that he is right as against Niebuhr, Schwegler, 
Becker, and Lange, in denying the identity of the patrum auetoritas with 
the lex curiata de tmperio. On the other hand, we think, with Niebuhr, 
Schwegler, and Lange, that the most probable origin of the third tribe, the 





Luceres, is in the conquered Albans. There are many indications that the 
state was double (Ramnes and Tities) some time before it was triple; and 
not believing, with Mr. Dyer, that the events narrated for the reign of 
Romulus are historically attested, we are not troubled by the fact that Livy 
represents the three tribes as coequal. 

As we have said more than once, our chief adverse criticism on the 
book is the general theory of primeval history upon which it proceeds, 
which is in direct antagonism to the spirit and the most important results 
of late investigations. The labors of linguists, archeologists, and philolo- 
gists have been gradually gaining a knowledge of the process of develop- 
ment in thought and institutions in early times, which is seen to have been 
incredibly slow, and to abound in parallelisms in different communities. 
But, according to this, book all this is wrong ; all this labor is wasted ; insti- 
tutions are formed mechanically by outside pressure, not organically by in- 
ward growth—society is created, not developed. 


MAGAZINES FOR JUNE. 


Mr. Henry JAMES, JR., furnishes the good thing of this month’s Galary 
in a little story which may be read with the satisfaction which one gets 
from any carefully finished work, slight work or weightier, of a thoughtful 
and clever writer. “A Problem,” he calls it, and the question proposed for 
consideration is the not unfamiliar but not easy one, How far do prophe- 
cies—prophecies of events in which human beings are actors—tend to fulfil 
themselves? The mode of presentation adopted is to relate some passages in 
the life of a young married couple who both have had dealings with fortune- 
tellers. One prediction partially fails; but it has had the effect of prepar- 
ing the minds of Emma and David to pay a somewhat unusual attention 
to such matters and to think there may possibly be some power of prevision 
in predictors. Then come to light two prophecies of a sort quite capable 
of fascinating understandings not very solid, and of a sort, too, to breed 
troubles between man and wife. The case is well managed ; but perhaps 
the picture, suggested rather than fully delineated, of the honeymoon hap- 
piness of a commonplace young pair is as skilfully done and as pleasant as 
anything else in the story. “A Problem” may be spoken of as showing, 
not so forcibly as some of Mr. James’s other stories, but still very well, its 
author’s principal powers as a story-maker, and as showing them disjoined 
from a certain defect or fault that we, for our part, find in him. His 
subtlety in the dissection of motive is to be seen in it; and also there is 
present in its usual proportion his power to set before us, for inspection if 
not for action, a real person ; but there is less of an enveloping atmosphere 
of what, for want of a more accurate term—in our inability to find a term 
nearly accurate—we call his voluptuousness. Women we have with us 
always in his stories; and almost always, we believe, his women appear 
in their strictly female aspect, in the aspect which they wear to the curious, 
somewhat puzzled, not very-much-admiring, much-interested young male of 
the species. It is, of course, easy to see how strong a temptation addresses 
itself to the artistic side of a story-maker’s nature to deal with love and 
lovers. 

The author of “ Emily Chester ” writes a piece called “ My Note-Book,” 
which we hope she has had lying by her for seven or eight years. It 
affords no proof that she has advanced beyond the stage of development 
which she had reached when Max was created. What cherub is it, we 
wonder, who sits up aloft and makes designing young bachelors his care ? 
Of course, it is natural that the enchantress should feel a curiosity as to 
the feelings of the enchanted, and that she should try to image them to 
herself as vividly as possible. But to throw her thoughts into the form of 
a diary which “ Dulaney,” say, fills up very full in the evenings, andto make 
bis diary a record of what things he did to commend himself to Miss Glenn's 
favor; what times he knew, and by what sort of glance he knew, that 
he had succeeded; why it was, as he now sees clearly, that he failed 
when fail he did; what sentiments of his it was that made her face 
“ light up ;” and what opinions of hers made him (and made him bear visible 
testimony of it) “reverence in her the true woman;” how it was that 
he acquitted himself when he found her sitting dreamily before the fire in 
a soft wine-colored silk; what conduct of his procured him an invita- 
tion to lunch—to do all this, unless the volunteer autobiographer has 
extreme artfulness, and has brothers, and has watched them closely at 
periods when they most shunned observation, is to do nothing at all but 
depict a highly impossible man, and to run the risk of revealing feminine 
secrets of greatimport. ‘ Dulaney,” with his diary, we assure Miss Crane, 








is an impostor, a woman in man’s apparel, and a traitress to the diary- 


keeping sex. 
For the rest, the June Galary has some verser, not of her beet kind, by 
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Miss Phcebe Cary; Miss Lily Nelson has some pretty lines “To a Caged 
Canary ;’ ‘Apple Blossoms” is verse, by Miss May Mather; and Dr. 
Parsons writes verses (‘Toa Lady with a Perfect Ear—of Corn”) rather 
better than their title would lead one to expect—which is saying little 
enough when such a writer as Dr. Parsons is concerned. In prose we have 
“Forced Marches,” by Mr. De Forest; an article on “Railroad Manage 
ment,” by Mr. Edward Howland ; “ Jarocho Life,” by Captain Mayne Reid , 
a not very powerful “ Galaxy Miscellany ” of five articles ; “‘ Driftwood,” by 
Philip Quilibet ; some very slight criticism of some of the Academy Exhibi- 
tion pictures, by 8. 8. Conant ; some not quite so slight book notices, by Mr. 
Grant White ; and a separate notice of Mrs. Edwards, by Mr. Eugene Ben- 
son. Weimpeach Mr. Benson of talking sad nonsense where he declares that 
Mrs. Edwards’s books “ are rich in an experience full of distinction.” As for 
Mr. Quilibet, by the way, we should hardly have thought ourselves repaid 
for going through his “ Driftwood” this month if we had not lighted on a 
statement which, if we do not misapprehend it, is to be something of a 
literary curiosity, and not without value to the future historian. Appar- 
ently the writer was sure that before his remarks on “A Nation’s Repent- 
ance and Faith” should be printed Mr. Wade and his new Secretary of 
State would be in the places of Mr. Johnson, impeached and certain to be 
convicted, and Mr. Seward. ‘‘ The best thing,” he says, “ the date adminis. 
tration did regarded Fenianism. We throttled Fenianism 
at Buffalo, and strangled it in our own hands at the very St. Albans which 
witnessed the Canadian raid of 1864.” 

Hours at Home for June is full of sound reading, well adapted to the 
taste of its subscribers. One of its articles, the opening essay, “On Stock- 
holders,” is worth the careful consideration of the very secular no less than 
the religious reader, and its writer does good service in laying before the 
public his mass of facts. James Greenwood’s paper on “ Pawnbrokery in 
London ” needs no further description than is given when its title and the 
name of the writer are given. Professor A. J. Curtis contributes a more 
than ordinarily well written paper called “ Friedhof, the Court of Peace,” 
which treats with an agreeable freshness the hackneyed subject of grave- 
yards. ‘“ A Newly-discovered Hymn of Calvin” is a passable translation, with 
one bad blunder, of an original hymn which M. Felix Bovet found in an old 
Genevese prayer-book, together with metrical versions of nine Psalms, Sime- 
on’s Song, and the Ten Commandments, and which he conjectured to be the 
work of the great reformer. The editors of the new Strasburg edition 
of Calvin’s complete works supported M. Bovet’s view, and have admitted 
the twelve pieces (in their original Old-French form) into the sixth volume 
of their set. The stanzas are destitute of merit as a hymn or as poetry, and 
have no characteristic marks of their authorship. “A Chat with the Aus- 
trian Premier,” Baron Beust, is translated from the German. It is brief, 
and what there is in it is the talk of a diplomatist and of a diplomatist 
talking to a newspaper editor, yet the baron apparently spoke in honest ex. 
planation of his course as prime minister of Saxony, and apparently is con- 
fident in the duration of the liberalism which has just secured the Austrian 
helm of state. We publish elsewhere an article which perhaps contains 
the best of reasons why Francis Joseph and his Prime Minister should be 
Liberal. 

“Lookout Mountain, and How we Won It,” “Among the Andes of 
Peru and Bolivia,” “Shooting Stars, Detonating Meteors, and Aerolites,” 
an instalment of Mrs. Craik’s “ Woman’s Kingdom,” a full “ Editor's 
Drawer” of jokes, a more than usually loquacious “ Easy Chair,” 
chatting about young Mr. Tyng’s troubles, the Dickens dinner, and the 
American-minister’s-clothing question—this is the good and bountiful 
provision which Harper's for June sets before its half-million or more 
of readers. It is reading so good and so characteristic that the magazine 
with its immense circulation is a thing to rejoice over. It may almost be 
doubted if in virtue of their Monthly and Weekly periodicals, and we do not 
exclude the pervading Bazar, the Messrs. Harper have not been the most 
potent of late civilizers of the American people. Their influence must be 
humanly speaking, incalculably great, and that it is, on the whole, a good 
influence, would not be denied even by the defunct Alabama Legislature. 
Readers of Harper’s, if they do not practise deception on the simple- 
minded comic editor when they write letters to him, always “ turn first to 
the ‘Drawer.’” So it is only in the second place that they will this month 
turn to an account of Allan Pinkerton’s discovery and frustration of the 
Baltimore plot to assassinate Mr. Lincoln. It is an interesting story as told 
here, seems true and unvarnished, and is so capable of being worked up into 
an effective book that it will be a wonder if some Loyal League does not have 
it in paper-covers between now and September, or if Mr. Pinkerton does 
not fall a prey to Mr. Edmund Kirke or Mr. Abbott. “Woman's Beauty, 
How to Get and Keep It,” has a general effect of dust and bitter 


| 


_of bis poetic frenzied eye and his various affectations. 





ashes, being full of sub-carbonate and carbonate of soda, chlorate of 
potash, borax, and so on, and the apothecaries of the West, where the 
water is not good, if we may make bold to say so, and canned food causes 
the art of the pottinger to flourish, may expect a heavy run on their stores: 
The author of the “ Loot of Lucknow ” had better material than he very wel) 
knew how to use. ‘Drawing Bureau Rations” is very good and in 
structive. 

Without doubt it is the same author, Colonel De Forest, who furnishes 
the one article in Putnam’s for June that saves the number from altogether 
too much dulness. His “ Low-down People” is exceedingly readable; 
we do not know where to direct the reader for anything like so vivid and 
accurate a description of the refuse of Southern white society. Perhaps the 
Greenville Bureau Major had no opportunity in the hill country to photo 
graph the very worst specimens of this unfortunate class. The low-down 
person must have a sandy habitat near a fever-and.ague swamp to be 
found in the perfection of his almost miraculous worthlessness. <A 
priort he seems an impossibility on this continent ; but there he is by the 
hundred thousand, scattered through almost every slave State—a living 
proof, by the way, that there were worse conditions for man than that of 
Southern slavery. Mr. Duyckinck’s revival of Dr. John Moore, author of 
“ Zeluco,” and father of Sir John, is another essay that we except, dubiously. 
from the general criticism we have just made. ‘The magazine enters on its 
second volume with this number. We must not leave it without protesting 
against the libellous caricaturing of “ prominent men” that has been going 
on in the {last two or three numbers. The Juné Colfax is worse than the 
May Greeley or the April Beecher. 

Lippincott’s contains as its most noticeable article a long poem written 
expressly for the publishers by Mr. Swinburne, who foams at the mouth and 
flushes with feverous heats only a little this time. “Popular Novels” is 
grammatically correct criticism on Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, 
and other novelists; “To Please Aunt Martha” is an agreeable little 
love story—a first one, we hope; “The Strange Passengers” is by Mrs. 
Prescott Spofford, who is best when, as here, least pretentious, “ weird,” 
and thrilling, and so forth. “ American Culture” and “ American Forest 
Trees” no one need read, and the same thing is to be said of “ Across the 
Sierra Nevada,”’ but not so absolutely. A shade better than these are the 
two articles on “The Home of Robert Burns” and “ Major M. M. Noah,” 
each of which gives us either a new story or a new version of an old one, 
but neither of which rises above the rank of padding. “ Dallas Galbraith” 
goes on and continues to be a tolerably readable story, though perhaps it is 
dragging a little now. 

Robert Buchanan has in the Broadway a somewhat affected piece on 
“Burns's First Bosom Friend,” “ Daintie Davie,” whose suggestive surname 
was Sillar, and who merits no excess of affection on the part of the poet’s 
admirers any more than he merited it from the poet. Mr. Buchanan in 
prose is almost sure to be offensive by his ‘“ bumptiousness” and the rolling 
He and Mr. Swin. 
burne are enough to corrupt all the boys in the neighborhood. 

The Catholic World is of average excellence this month. It selects from 
foreign sources several articles of interest and value. There is one notice- 
ably interesting, translated from “ Etudes Religieuses, etc., par des Péres de 
la Compagnie de Jésus,” which gives a new chapter—new to us, at any rate 
—in the natural history of the spider. “ The Flight of Spiders ” it is called, 
and the reverend observer, who writes very pleasantly indeed, tells how he 
has watched spiders ascending into the air till lost to sight, and how he has 
been entirely convinced that each year there is a general migration of spiders 
of certain sorts towards the atmosphere, where they pass the whole warm 
season, and whence they return only in the winter. The gossamer that used 
to puzzle our fathers is fully accounted for in the light of these newly-dis- 
covered facts—it is the web of these aerial spiders which some higher than 
ordinary fog has loaded with moisture and brought down to the earth. 
“ John Tauler” is also from the French, and on a good subject, but desperately 
rhetorical and not instructive. “Sketches from the Life of St. Paula,” 
and “ An Italian Girl of Our Day,” both from the French, are both for pious 
readers, and the latter will be much liked by persons who were affected by 
the religious part of Eugénie de Guérin’s diary. It is the beginning of 
a series of the letters written to her betrothed by a young girl, Rosa Ferrucci, 
of lovely character and excellent mind, who died while the preparations for 
her marriage were making. Someofthemarecharming. ‘“ Edmund Cam. 
pion,” a readable account of the politico-religious martyr, opens with 
a statement to which a correspondent calls our attention, and which 
to mention is to condemn, as they say. The writer calls Elizabeth 
“Queen of Great Britain,” which is to antedate the Union in a surprising 
and not allowable manner. “Mexico” is an aimless sort of a re- 
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view article which contains, however, a literary, or rather bibliographical, ous similar mistakes, some of which are perhaps due to the printer, but 
remark or two about Hamboldt’s “ Mexico” that it may be well to remem- | some undoubtedly to the writer. “Vix” is a tribute full of good feeling, 
ber. “Harem Life in Egypt” reviews with amusing respect Miss Emmeline and pleasant to read, to a pet horse. “ Abyssinia and King Theodore” we 


Lott's rather sad performances; “Cowper, Keble, and Wordsworth” is | found readable; “St. Michael’s Night” gives fair promise, or almost gives 
nothing if not, or if it is, critical ; “ The Early Irish Church” is good review- fair promise ; “ A Week on Capri,” and the “ Casa Guidi Windows,” both by 
ing by some one who apparently knows his subject. “The Episcopalian Con-| Mr. Taylor, one in verse, the other in prose, we found dull—indeed, dull to 
fessional” is the sensational article of the number—or might be called so if, a great degree. “ A Castle of Indolence” is good, afver its kind ; and “The 
the Catholic World ever descended to the sensational. Its conclusions will be | Beauty of Trees” is tolerably good after its kind, and may probably be use. F 
accepted by most people. But the author makes rather a mess of it when’ ful in bringing the Eastern farmer to a better mind than he has had here- 
he speaks of the Episcopal or Anglo-Catholic clergymen who hear confee- | tofore— 

sions as if they were not penetrated by a sense of their supernatural calling ona PAE Oy km 

to the work of hearing and absolving, and as if they were not exercising a Hereditary feud with trees”— 

power which they conceive to have been conferred upon them by the words 

of ordination. It is saying nothing to a Ritualist—in other. words, an Angli- 
can who hears confessions and absolves from sin—to talk to him as if he 
were a Protestant Episcopalian minister. Much, however, of what the 
writer in the World says would doubtless be accepted by the persons to 
: whom it is addressed as true and well said. Aubrey de Vere hus a 
} sonnet on “ Le Récit d’une Soeur.” 


as Mr. Lowell says and as everybody sees who sees New Engiand—a land 
of “side-hills ” and “ paster land” and nakedness. 
If Mr. Lowell’s admirers could have poems from him for the asking, a 
June idyl would probably be the second choice of nearly every one of them ; 
| doubtless a new “ Biglow Paper” would be what they would wish for most. 
| They have reason to be satisfied with what this Atlantic gives them. The 
| idyl is not full of the rapture of June, as the little lyrical outburst in Sir 
| We have not left ourselves space to speak at any great length of the | Launfal is; this is evidently the June of other years; the poet now muses, 
June Atlantic, which, however, is not a number that demands much notice. | possessing the month instead of being in a manner possessed by it 
Mr. Lowell's “ June Idyl” is pretty much all of it. Mr. Eugene Benson ‘and meditates and moralizes and indulges a thoughtful fancy. The 
talks more restrainedly than is common with him, and so that one can/| poem is in a talking blank-verse, so to speak, which fits to admiration the 
listen to him without more than an occasional shuddering, about ai substance of it. Occasionally matter and manner rise a little, or rather be- 
Gautier. “ A Literary Artist’ is the second title of the essay. One notes! come a little more literary, or bookishly poetical, as poets’ meditations are 
the fact and thinks of a number of persons who just now are keeping them- apt to become, we suppose. This is seen at the end. As we speak 
k selves in a badly inflamed state about the junction of art, or Art, with of the end of the poem, we quote a few verses, for the sake chiefly of the 
Morality. To keep Art separate from Immorality is apparently not part of | happy stroke with which the passage closes; though half the rest seems 
their mission, and really they are less “ purely artistic” than most ruling | fine too: 
elders, as far--@nly on the other side—as the ten commandments 
} themselves from wn-morality, However, this essay is a good one. 
Let us suggest to Mr. Benson—it is a small matter of phraseology 
merely; it is of no great consequence—that “haughty and unique 
thinkist ’ would probably have been the late Artemus Ward’s way of de- 
picting M. Baudelaire, and that to us, too, it seems better than “ haughty 
and unique thinker.” ‘“ Thinkist’”’ goes more naturally with the adjec- Slept, and its shadow slept : the wooden bridge 
tives. “The Discovery of Etherization” is an unhesitating ascription of | Thundered, and then was silent,” etc. 
the invention of the great anesthetic to Doctor Jackson, and the evidence This also ends in a lucky “statement of the thing:” 
in his favor is put forth fully. 

-“The Talmud,” by Dr. Stowe, gives some facts in regard to the history 
of that work, and an intelligible description of it. The writer, in using his | 
various German authorities, has been quite careless, and bad work is made 
of the spelling of proper names. Meir, for example, is spelled in three 
ways; it never appears twice alike, and it never appears in its correct form. 
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+ + « « « « » “The sliding Charles, 
Blue towards the west, and bluer and more blue, 
Living and lustrous as a woman's eyes 
Look once and look no more, with southward curve 
Ran crinkling sunniness, like Helen’s hair, 
Glimpsed in Elysium, insubstantial gold ; 
From blossom-clouded orchards far away 
The bobolink tinkled ; the deep meadows flowed 
With multitudinous pulse of light and shade 
inst the of the southern hills, 
hile here and there a drowsy island rick 





** Under this willow often have I stretched, 
Feelinz the warm earth like a thing alive, 
And gathering virtue in at every pore, 
Till it possessed me wholly, and thought ceased, 
Or was transfused in a to which thought 
»Is coarse and dull of sense. yself was lost, 
‘Gone from me like an ache, and what remained 
Became a part of the universal joy.” 
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< i * Meyer” we have, and “ Mair,” and “ Meier.” The German | is also translated | But we have no space to go over all the things that give us pleasure in 
into the English j, instead of into y ; the sound of sh in Hebrew is ren-| the reading and recollection, nor to find the things that interfered some- 
dered by the German sch instead of by the English sh ; and there are vari-! what with our perfect enjoyment of the poem. 
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| 


A VOLUME FOR EVERY AMERICAN | 
LIBRARY. 





The undersigned have peculiar pleasure in announcing 
a new volume, by an American author, on American Eth- 
nology: 


| 
The Myths of the New World. 


A Treatise on the Symbolism and Mythology of the Red | 
Race of America, By Danie. G. Brinton, A.M., M.D, 
Svo, $2 50. ‘ 

The author has, in addition to his own investigations, 
collected the most important results of previous Ameri- | 
can and European study, and, withont slighting any 
scientific requirement, has presented the most valuable | 
and profound conclusions on the subject in a manner to 
interest the unscientific reader. Table of contents sent 
on application. 

Fifty-five large-paper copies in quarto will be printed in 
the best manner on plate paper. Price $6 each. 





Recent PUBLICATIONS, 


TAINE’S ITALY, $2. 
Nation.) 


MOZART: A Novel. Cloth, $1 50; paper, $i. 


** 4 story full of insight and artistic sympathy—a bean- 
tiful memorial and trivute to the life, the trials, the tri- 
umplhes, and the memory of genius; and, besides all this, 
has the charm of a fascinating narrative and the value of 
a genuine memoir,”’—Boston Transcript. 


THE INTERFERENCE THEORY OF GOY- 
ERNMENT. By Cuaries Astor Bristep. 16mo, 
cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 


“A ‘spicy’ hook upon a mostinteresting subject. The 
book is a most useful one, and its appearance is oppor- 
tune, and we wis» ita wide circulation and careful con- 
sideration.”— Nation. 


IN THE YEAR 713. By Fritz Revrter. 
Paper, 75 cents; flexible cloth, $1. 


“One of the most artistic and pleasing bits of his- 
tory to be found, we think, in any literature.”—WNuation. 


(See review in last 





LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 


The Nation. 


This Journal commences its Seventh Volume with the 
firet issue of July, 1868. It has a well-established charac- 
ter as a political, social, and literary force, a medium for 
the best talent of the country, and a representative of 
national principles; while its absolute independence has, 
the Publishers believe, won it the respect and confidence 
of men of all parties. Its increased circulation among 
Clergymen of every denomination is proof of its value for 
the class of public teachers ; and for the sake of its still 
wider diffusion among them the Publishers offer to send 
the paper free, and postage prepaid, for one month, to 
any clergyman wishing to make a trial of it with a view 
to subscribing. 

The Publishers are constantly assured by Advertisers 
of the profitable returns from their advertisements in 
the Nution, the circulation of which is considerably 
)arger than that of any similar weekly published in this 
country. Book publishers in every part of the Union, 
principals of schools, makers ana exhibitors of works of 
art, will find it peculiarly to their advantage to advertise 
in the Nation. Full particulars of terms, etc., given by 
circular, 





CONTENTS OF No. 151: 
The Week. 
The Result of the Trial. 
The New Constitutions of the Southern States. 
The Railroad Fraternity. 
Mr. Evarts and his T'raducers. 
Tne Duty of Duing One's Best. 
Money and the Ministry: Correspondence. 
Literary Notes, 
The Sp ritual Exposition at Paris. 
The Poodie-Prince. 
Barnes's History of the XXX[Xth Congress, 
Current Literature. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
E. L. GODKIN & CO., 
: 8 Park Place, New York. 


| Rector of Eversiey, etc., etc. 





*,* Persons wishing to dispose of the first seven | 
numbers of Vol. I. can do so at the office of the Nasion. 


NEW BOOKS. 
4 
OLD DECCAN DAYS; 


Or, Hindoo Fairy Legends Current in South India: 
Collected from Oral Tradition. By M. Frere. A charm- 
ing Juvenile. Illustrated. 16mo, fine cloth, $1 50. 


** We cordially recommend the volume."’— London Athe- 
neum. 


I. 
DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 


Angelic Wisdom concerning the Divine Providence. 
By EMMANUEL SWEDENBORG. Translated by R. N 
Foster. Demi Svo, tinted paper, fine cloth, $2 25. 


III. 
DISCIPLINE, 


And other Sermons. By Rev. Cartes Krnasrey, 

16mo, fine cloth, $1 75. 
IV. 

NEUROSES OF THE SKIN. 


Their Pathology and ‘Treatment. By H. 'T. Damon, 
M.D., ete. Svo, cloth, $2. 


Vv 


ANTE BELLUM. 
Southern Life as it Was: A Novel. By Mary Lennox. 
12mo, cloth, $2. 


Vi. 
ERNEST MALTRAVERS; 
Or, the Eleusinia: A Novel. By Sir Epwarp BuLtwerR 
Lytton, Bart. THE GLOBE EDITION. Complete in 


one volume 16mo. With Frontispiece, tinted paper, fine 
cloth, $1 50. 


VII. 
CRACROFT’S ESSAYS. 


Essays, Political and Miscellaneous. By BrRNARD 
Cracrort, M.A. 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, $5. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postage free, on receipt of price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





PUBLISHED THIS WEEK BY 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
BOSTON. 


A DIGEST OF THE MILITARY LAWS OF 
THE UNITED STATES from 1860 to the Second 
Session of the Fortieth Congress, 1867, relating to the 
Army, Volunteers, Militia, and the Rebellion and 
Reconstruction of the Southern States. Compiled by 
Brevet Lievut.-Cor, J. 8. Potanp, U.S.A., Captain 
2d Infantry. Law sheep, $450; cloth, $4. 

AND 

DIGEST OF THE DECISIONS OF THE 
COURTS OF COMMON LAW AND ADMIRALTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES. Vol. XXV. Annual 
Digest for 1865. By H. W. Frost. Royal 8vo, law 
sheep, $6 50. 

In Press, READY IN JUNE: 

THE MODERN REPRESENTATIONS OF 
THE LIFE OF JESUS. Four Discourses delivered 
before the Evangelical Union at Hanover, Germany, 
by Dr. GeRuarp UnLaorn, First Preacher to the 
Court. Translated from the Third German Edition 
by CHARLEs E. GRINNELL. 

First Discourse—Renan’s Life of Jesus. 


Second - Schenkel’s Character of Jesus Por- 
trayed, and Strauss’s Life of Jesus. 

Third * The Gospels. 

Fourth ” The Miracles. 


ALs0, 

BISHOP ON CRIMINAL LAW. New edition. 

STORY ON PARTNERSHIP. New edition. 

ANGELL AND DURFEE ON HIGHWAYS. New edition. 

Reapy IN JULY: 

A TREATISE ON NAVIGABLE RIVERS. 
Hovek. 

A TREATISE ON THE CONSTITUTIONAL LIMITA- 
TIONS ON LEGISLATIVE POWER IN THE 
SEVERAL STATES OF THE AMERICAN UNION. 
By Hon. T. M. Cooter. 

Reavy tn Aveust: 

WASHBURN ON REAL PROPERTY. 

Reapy tN SEPTEMBER: 

A TREATISE ON MARINE INSURANCE AND GEN- 

ERAL AVERAGE, By Taeorsitvs Parsons, LL.D* 


By Lovis 


Third edition. 





TWO NEW BOOKS JUST READY. 





FIRST: 
A Volume by Rev. Newman 
Hall, D.D., 


Embracing Sermons preached in this country, a history 
of the famous * Surrey Chapel,’ and Rowland Hill, its 
first pastor; together with some choice sacred poetry ; 
the whole volume having b-en prepared and revised by 
Dr. Hall especially for publication in this country, It 
will contain an elegant Steel-Plate Likeness of Dr. Hall, 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, price $1 75. 





From the Congregationalist 

“The great popularity of Newman Hall in this country 
has created a demand for his sermons which Is likely to 
be supplied, both in a legitimate and illegitimate man- 
ner. An authorized edition, revised by himself, and of 
whose profits he will have a share, will soon be issued by 
Mesers. Sheldon & Co., of New York, who have made ar- 
rangements for that purpose honorable to themselves 
and satisfactory to Mr. Hall. All the friends of thia dis- 
tinguished man should practically befriend him by pa- 
tronizing only those issues of his sermons which he en- 
dorses.”’ 

SECOND: 


SELF-MADE. 


Bry MRS. E. A. WELTY. 
1 vol. 12mo, price $1 50. 

This is a most interesting story, founded on fact. 
Under the dregs of fiction it gives the wonderful history 
of one of our public men who, from the most obscure 
origin, rose to a prominent position in the councils of 
his country. 





THE FOURTH THOUSAND NOW READY 
OF THE 


GREATEST NOVEL OF THE SEASON, 


———os 


Steven Lawrence, Yeoman. 
Br MRS. EDWARDS, 
Author of * Archie Lovell,” etc., etc. 

1 vol. 8vo. Elegantly illustrated with six full-page illus- 
trations, printed on tinted paper, by Moongy, the 
celebrated Wood-cut Printer. Price, bound in cloth, 
$2; paper, $1 2. 

From the Boston Jranéecript. 

“Mra. Edwards has put the seal to her name in 
‘Steven Lawrence, Yeoman ;' that serial buoyed up The 
Galaxy on the stream ot popular favor fora tweivemonth, 
and now, in book form—in large type and finely illus 
trated—it is published by Sheldon & Co., of New York, 
and is pronounced the best novel of the season.” 

Hartford Courant. 

“Of‘Steven Lawrence, Yeoman,’ we have nothing to 
eay but good. It is one of the very best of the novels 
which have found their way to our table this year. Mra. 
Edwards had already obtained an enviable reputation as 
a writer of charming English prose, and this latest work 
is fresh proof that he critics and novel-reading public 
have judged correctly.” 

Ohio Farmer. 

‘* American readers have been sipping and nibbling 
away at this great work of Mrs. Edwards while it was 
coming in liberal monthly instalments through the pages 
of The Gaéary. and now the literary feasters may sit 
down to a full board and have their fill of one of the best 
tales of the seasun.”’ 

Either of the above sent by mail on receipt of the 
price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


498 and 500 Broadway, New York. 


PcBLisHeD THIs Dar: 





Handy-Volume Edition 


THACKERAY. 


PENDENNIS—1 vol. 16mo, 480 pp., * $1 2 
NEWCOMES—1 vol. 16mo, 480 pp., ..... 12 
The same, in paper, . 66 & es % 


WYNKOOP & SHERWOOD, 
PUBLISMERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


108 Fulton Street, N, Y. 





“av >» « 
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REMOVAL. 


New York, May 1, 1868. 
ALLEN EBBS, 
IMPORTER OF 
FINE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN BOOKS, 
Has removed from 183 Broadway to 


75 CHAMBERS STREET, 


One door west of Broadway. 





A. E. has lately received from London a most elegant 
collection of fine Books. 





HAPPY HOURS: 


A Collection of Songs and Music for Schools, Academies, 
and the Home Circle. 


By Howarp Krinessury and Rey. A. A. GRALEY. 


puhenting, & great variety of Songs, specially adapted 
for use in Schools, Families, and Social Gatherings, inclu- 


ding 
“SPIRITED,” “SENTIMENTAL,” ‘* OCCASIONAL,” 
“AMUSING,” and * PATRIOTIC” SONGS, etc.. etc. 
Aiso, a Devotional Department, and an Elementary Trea- 
tise for Musical Instruction—Words and Music mostly 
original. 
Stiff board covers, cloth backs, 50 cents per copy; $5 
er dozen. Cloth bound, gilt letters, 60 cents per copy ; 
} per dozen. The usual discount to the trade. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
678 Broadway, New York. 





New Works Just PUBLISHED. 





A New and Peculiar Novel. 


Travels by Sea and Land of Alethi- 
theras. 


This work, by an experienced prose-writer, whose 
name is a profound secret, takes the very widest range 
in ite sarcastic philosophy, and combines with the hu- 
morous adventures of genuine travel the interest of a 
fictitione tale of passion. It is full of truth, though 
satirical; and satirical, because it is so full of truth. 
It is printed in the usaal style of our press, and put 
at the moderate — of $1 75. 12mo, of over 400 pages, 
spnenen, cloth bevelled. Sent, postage paid, on receipt 
of price. 





BIANCA CAPELLO. 
A Tragedy. By Laveuton Osnorn. 


12mo, 212 pages, uncut, bevelled edge, extra cloth. 
Price $1 50. 





Man: Where, Whence, and Whither. 


Being a glance at Man in his Natural History Relations. 
By Davip Pager, LL.D., F.R S.E., F.G.S8 , author of ** Past 
and Present Life of the Globe,”’ “ Philosophy of Geolo- 


gy,’ ‘Geology for General Readers,” etc., etc. 
Tinted paper, 12mo, 250 pages, extra cloth, beveled edges, 
price $1 75. 


Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


This very remarkable book is one which is destined to 
exert a striking influence on the current of human 
thought relative to the Natural History of Man. As bold 
as Darwin, and treating of a kindred subject, Dr. Page is 
even more interesting, because he writes upon a topic 
which more intimately concerns the human race. 


MOORHEAD, BOND & CO,., 
60 Duane Street, New York. 





MR. FRANCIS’S BOOKSTORE 
Hlas Removed from Broadway to 
ASTOR PLACE, 

UNDER THE MERCANTILE LIBRARY, 


An extensive stock of New and Old Books for sale at 
reasonable prices. Priced Catalogues issued from time 





to time will be forwarded free to any address. 


~~ 
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THE GALAXY 


FOR JUNE, NOW READY. 


IT IS THE MOST 
ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED, BRILLIANT, ENTER- 
TAINING, AND ATTRACTIVE MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY. 
Linton, the Greatest Living Engraver, has charge of the 
Illustrations. 
CONTENTS OF THE JUNE NUMBER: 
I, STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. (Completed.) 
By Mrs. Edwards. With an Illustration by 
Gaston Fay. 


Il, THE LADY JACQUELINE, By Pheebe Cary. 
Ill. JAROCHO LIFE. By Mayne Reid. 
IV. GRASSES AND WILD FLOWERS. By H. Malan, 
Vv. A PROBLEM. By Henry James, Jr. With an 
Illustration by W. J. Hennessy. 
VI. TO A LADY. By T. W. Parsons. 

VII. FORCED MARCHES. By J. W. De Forest. 

VILL. BEECHDALE. Chapters IV. and VY. By Marion 
Harland. With an Illustration by Winslow 
Homer. 

IX. TO A CAGED CANARY. By Lily Nelson. : 

X. MY NOTE-BOOK. By Anve M. Crane. Withan 
Illustration by Sol Eytinge. 

XI A TRIP TO THE WYANDOTTE CAVE. By F. 
M. Gray. 

XII. OUR RAILWAY MANAGEMENT. By Edward 
Howland. 


XIII. APPLE BLOSSOMS. By May Mather. 
XIV. THE GALAXY MISCELLANY: 
Faux-Pas OF THE PREss. 
Wilson. 
Lonpon Docks. By N. 8. Dodge. 
Tue Tompkinses, By N. T. 
Tue Forest Fire. By Edward S. Ellis. 
Byronism. By Walter 8. McCann. 
XV. DRIFT-WOOD. By Philip Quilibet. 
XVI. LITERATURE AND ART. 
XVII. NEBULA. By the Editor. 


Price 35 cents; $4 per year. 
Very liberal terms made with those who will get up 
clubs for the Galaxy. Address 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
498 and 500 Broadway, New York. 


By James Grant 





A New Book of Poems. 


JUST PUBLISHED : 


POEM S§S. 
BURR GRISWOLD HOSMER. 
1 vol. 16mo, cloth, price $1 50. 
HURD & HOUCHTON, 
459 Broome Street, 


BY 


New York. 





OFFICIAL MAPS OF THE 
NORTH END AND WEST SIDE OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK, 


AS LAID OUT BY THE BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
OF THE CENTRAL PARK. 


Published by authority. 
1 vol. 4to, cloth, $2 50. 





D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
192 BrRoaDWay. 
*,* Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 





SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL OF 
‘ YALE COLLECE. 


This department of Yale College, under the direction 
of President Woolsey, and Professors Dana, Norton, 
Lyman, Silliman, itney, Brush, Gilman, Johnson, 
Brewer, Rockwell, Eaton, Marsh, and Verrill, furnishes 
regular and special courses of instruction in Chemistry 
and Metallurgy, Civil, Mining, and Mechanical Engineer- 
Natural etc. For circulars 





ing, Agriculture. istory, 
odiirens Prof. D. ©. Gilman, Bec, Kew Haven, Conn. 


Thea Aratian 


NIAGARA 
INSURANCE CO. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 
CasH CAPITAL, ° : : - $1,000,000 00 
SURPLUS, JANUARY 1, 1868, - - 1,871,315 83 
Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850. 


Cash Dividends paid in sixteen years, 268 per cent. 
JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 


P. NOTMAN, Vice-President. 
HENRY KIP, Secretary. 


PHENIX 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


FIRE 


OFFICES: 


12 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital,.........-..-. $1,000,000 OO 
Assets, July 1, 1868,........... $1,558,567 73 


INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS BY FIRE, 
Marine, Lake, Canal, and Inland Transportation. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, PRESIDENT. 
EDGAR W. CROWELL, Vice-PRresiDENT. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 
Office of the RESOLUTE FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF ; 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 151 Broadway, . 
New York, May 14, 186s. | 
AT THE ANNUAL ELECTION FOR DI- 
rectors of the RESOLUTE FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, held at their office on Monday, 11.4 instant, the 
following named gentlemen were duly elected for the 


ensuing year: 
STEWART BROWN, WM. B. DUNCAN, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, GEORGE C. COLLINS, 
HENRY DAY WM. H APPLETON, 
A WILLIAM REDMOND, 

JOSE F. NAVARRO, REUBEN W. HOWES, 
A. E. MASTERS, WM. H. FOGG, 
E. B. STRANGE, ANDREW MOUNT, 
THEODORE JOHNSON, GUSTAVE REYNAUD, 
ROBERT SQUIRES, JOHN BRYAN, 
E. HEINEMAN, SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, 
GEORGE W. POILLON, I STEELE, 
CYRUS H. LOUTREL, 
DENNING DUER, 
Cc. C. BALDWIN, 
PRESTON H, HODGES, 
JOHN B. TREVOR, 
JOSEPH STUART, CHARLES G. LANDON, 
R. W. RODMAN, JOHN K. MYERS, 
THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 8. E. GETTY, 
WM. PINKNEY, JOHN GIHON, 

And at a subsequent meeting of the Board, held 13th 
inst., Mr. JOHN GIHON was unanimously re-elected 


President. 
WM. M. RANDELL, Secretary. 


. TITUTE O 
noLocy ASS a iMrouth ru practica 
cation, founded upon the Mathematical, Physical, and 
Natural Sciences, English and other Modern Languages. 
and Mental and Political Science; also, a full course of 
Studies and Practical Exercises for students preparing 
for the professions of the Civil, Mechanical, and Mining 
———. Chemist, Metallurgist, and Architect. 

e course extends through four years, the studies of 
the first and second being common to all, those of the 
third and fourth selected to suit the profession in view. 

Minimum age of admission, sixteen. Entrance exam- 
inations are held July 13th and September 28th. For fees 
and other particulars address “ Prof. WILLIAM P. AT- 
KINSON, Secr’y of Faculty Mass. Inst. of Technology, 
Boston.” WILLIAM B. ROGERS, President. 


T ACENTS, $75 to $200 per month, 
extrtimre stmt AGENT i to introduce the GENUINE 


IMPROVED COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, 
cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most superior man- 
ner. Price only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We 
will pay $1,000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It makes 
the ‘‘ Elastie Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be 
cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without 
tearing it. We pay agents from $75 to $200 per month 
and expenses, or a commission from which twice that 
amount can be made, Address, SECOMB & CO., Pitts- 
burg. Pa.. or Boston, Mass. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the 
same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and 
really practical cheap manufactured. 


WILLIAM: WATSON, 
FRANCIS LELAND, 
DAVID DOWS, 
JAMES LAWSON, 


TECH- 


eneral edu- 
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ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1868, OVER $9,000,000. 


THE NEW YORK 


Life Insurance Company, 


112 AND 114 BROADWAY, 


IS ONE OF THE 


OLDEST INSTITUTIONS 


Of the kind in America, having been chartered in the 
year 1841, and commenced business in May, 1845. 

During the twenty-three years of its existence it has 
issued policies upon the lives of more than 


FIFTY THOUSAND PERSONS, 


and has paid in losses $5,000,000 to the families and repre- 
sentatives of those who have deceased while members of 
the Company. 

Special care in the selection of its risks, strict economy, 
and a safe and judicious investment of its funds, emphat- 
ically characterize the management of this Company. 

Policies are issued in all the favorable forms which ex- 
perience has indicated as favorable to the assured, and 
can be made payable at a specified time during the life- 
time of the assured or at death. Premiums may be paid 
annually, semi-annually, or quarterly. 

An increase of over Six Mi.Lion Do.iars in the Assets 
during the past four years has been attained, notwith- 
standing that nearly Two Mitiion Do.iars for Losses, 
and over Ong MILLION Do.uars for Dividends, have been 
actually paid out during that period. 

On January 1, 1868, the Company had, after providing 
for the reinsurance of all its risks, and the payment of 
all its liabilities, 


A Divisible Surplus of $1,642,425 59, 
which, it being conducted on the purely Mutual Plan, is 
to be wholly divided among its policy-holders. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D., 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D., 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., Ass’t Med. Examiner. 


taeatea Examiners. 





NEW PATENT PIANOS. 


RAVEN & BACON 
(Established 1829), 


Warerooms 644 & 646 Broadway, N.Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COMBINA- 
TION SOUNDING-BOARDsS. 
Patented August 14, 1866. 

This invention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, 
is of the greatest advantage to the tone of the instru- 
ment, as it affects the sounding-board, the very soul of 
the Piano, and produces thereby a pure liquid tone great- 
y superior in quality and power to that of the ordinary 

iano. The sounding-board, released from its connection 
with the piano-case, and resting upon under sounding- 
boards, is relieved from the rigidity caused by such con- 
nection, and its vibratory quality increased. 

Our Pianos are first-class in every respect, and pur- 
chasers will have not only our own guarantee as to their 
quality, but also the guarantee of the reputation of the 
instrument, obtained from the experience of our patrons 
who have used them for a generation. 
eminently household instrument, as well as parties pro- 
posing to purchase new Pianos, are invited to call and 
examine our assorsment. 


THE EMPIRE SEWINC MACHINE 
Surpasses all others in simplicity, durability, 
beautiful stitch, and easy working. It cre- 
ates no noise when in operation, and all per- 
sons fond of an excellent Sewing Machine 
should call and examine it. A liberal dis- 
count vffered to the trade. Salesrooms, 616 
- BROADWAY, N. Y.; 108 Avenue A, corner 
of Seventh Street; 685 Sixth Avenue; 233 Grand Street, 
Williamsburgh. 








All lovers of this | 


OIROULAR NOTES & LETTERS OF OREDIT 
TRAVELLERS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., New York. 





Ss. Cc. & CG. C. WARD, 
AGENTS FOR 
BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
52 Wall Street, New York, 


28 State Street, Boston. 








Insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
46 Prinz Street, New York, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WALL Sr., 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


WILLIAM C. TOWNSEND, 


Stock, Insurance, and Money Broker, 


70 WEYBosseET Sr., 


PROVIDENCE, R. L 


BOYDEN & KELLEY, 
Real Estate Agents, 
1382 La SaLLe Street, CuHicago. 





J. W. BOYDEN. L. B. KELLEY. 


Negotiate Investments and Loans for Corporations, 
Estates, or Capitalists, with Interest, payable East or 
West. 





Russell Sturgis, Jr., 





ARCHITECT 


98 Broadway, New York. 





Vaux, Withers & Co., 


ARCHITECTS 


110 Broadway. 








ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 
Author of ** Country Life,” furnishes plans and advice for 
laying out public and private grounds. Refers to John 
M. Forbes, Nathani:! Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus 
| Waterman, Providence, R. I.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten 
| Island; R. 8S. Fields, 1 mnceton, N. J. 
41 Barristers’ Hall Boston, Mass. 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on all matters of location, 
and of furnishing Desigus and Superintendence for Baild- 
ings and Grounds and other Architectura! and Engineering 
Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, 
Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 


FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 
FRED'K C. WITHERS. 








110 Broadway, 
New York, January 1, 1966. 
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TO HOUSEKEEPERS!! 


PYLE’S SALERATUS, 
CREAM TARTAR, 


AND 
Are acknowledged the most effi- 
cient and economical household ar- 
ticles of American production. Each 
article in its use will speak for itself. 
But our claims are supported by the 
most intelligent classes throughout 
New England and the Middle States. 
Among the tens of thousands of our 
patrons are some of the most distin. 
guished personages of the age, a few 
of whose names are as follows: 

Hon. Schuyler Colfax. 

Hon. Cyrus W. Field. 

Hon. Horace Greeley. 

Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. 

Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, D.D 

Rev. Thomas Armitage, D.D 

P. T. Barnum, Esq. 

Editors of the Independent. 

Editors of the Evangelist. 

Editors of the Christian Advocate. 

Editors of the Evening Post. 

Editors of the Journal of Commerce. 


And hundreds too numerous to mention. 
AU first-class Grocers keep them. 





JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 
350 Washington Street, 


Corner Franklin Street. 


ROCKBRIDCE ALUM SPRINCS, VA., 
OPEN JUNE 1, 186s. 

This is one of the most beautiful Summer resorts in 
Virginia, and quite the most celebrated for its Mineral 
Virtues. For Pamphlets, with Maps of Railroad routes 
and all particulars, apply to Hreeman & Co., New York: 
Weeks & Porter, Boston; Wretu & Bros., Philadelphia; 
Coteman & Rogers, Baltimore; Purcet. & Lapp, Rich 
mond; or by mail as above. 

FRAZIER & RANDOLPH, Proprietors 


One Ounce of Gold 


Will be given for every ounce of adulteration found in 


‘“*B. T. Banpitr’s Lion Corres.” This Coffee is roasted, 





at 2 | 


ground, and sealed hermetically under letters patent from 
| the United States Government. All the “ Aroma” is 
saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appearance. 
Every family should use it, as it is fifteen to twenty per 
One can in 
For 


If your grocer does not keep this Cof- 


cent. stronger than any other pure * Coffee.” 
every twenty contains a ONE DOLLAR GREENBACK. 
sale everywhere. 
fee, and will not get it for you, send your orders direct to 
the factory. 
B. T. BABBITT, 
6A, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, N. Y. 
PRANC’S AMERICAN CHROMOS 


For sale at all respectable Art Stores, Catalogues mailed 
FREE by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 








Pere = 


440 


The Nation. 


[May 28, 186s 





UNION ADAMS, 
637 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
IMPORTER OF 
MEN’S FINE FURNISHING COODS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Fine Dress Shirts, 
Collars, and Cuffs. 


Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 





h New Table Knife! 


Something that will not break. 
A handle that will not crack. 
Is not offensive to the smell, like rubber. 
Is beautiful in design and finish. 
is the best possible article for families, hotels, restau- 
rants, and steamboats. 
This knife is forged from one bar of steel, handle and 
blade; is heavily plated with silver, and is the 
Cheapest Silver-Plated Knife 
offered for sale. Made by 
J. RUSSELL & CO., GREEN RIVER WORKS, 
Greenfield, Mags. 
Sold wholesale and retail by 


Davis Collamore & Co., 


IMPORTERS OF CHINA, GLASS, ETC., 
479 Broadway (four doors below Broome Street). 
P.S.—We will send by express, to any address, one 
dozen Table, $12; one dozen Dessert, $10. 


MARVIN & CO.’S 
ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURCLAR 





AF E 





Are the most desirable for quality, finish, and price. 


{ 265 Broadway, New York. 
Principal Warehouses: < 721 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
108 Bank St., Cleveland, O. 


Please send for a Circular. 


ALL KINDS OF 


MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWINC SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE 
CASSIMERES. 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, PLAIN AND PRINTED, 
FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
SILK WARP POPLINS AND DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS, 


Silks for Special Purposes to Order. 
AGENTS: 
EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 
102 Franklin Street, New York. 


CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 


4 Otis Street, Boston. 


LEONARD BAKER & CO., 
210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
CHASE STEWART & CO., 


10 and 12 German Street, Baltimore. 








550 MILES 


OF THE 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


Running West from Omaha 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 


ARE NOW FINISHED. 
WHOLE GRAND LINE TO THE PACIFIC 


WILL BE COMPLETED IN 1870. 


The means provided for construction have proved 
ample, and there is no lack of funds for the most vigor- 
ous prosecution of the enterprise. Tue Company's 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, payable, PRINCIPAL AND 
INTEREST, IN GOLD, are now offered at PAR. They 


pay 
SIX PER CENT. IN GOLD, 


and have thirty years to run before maturing. Subscrip- 
tions will be received in New York, at the COMPANY'S 
OFFICE, 20 Naseau Street, and by JOHN J. CISCO & 
SON, Bankers, 59 Wall Street, and by the Company’s ad- 
vertised Agents throughout the United States. 


A PAMPHLET AND MAP for 1868, showing the Prog- 
ress of the Work, Resources for Construction, and 
Value of Bonds, may be obtained at the Company's 
Offices or of its advertised Agents, or will be sent free on 
application. 


JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, 


New York. 
April 10, 1868. 


DIALOGUE. 


Extract from Report of Farmers’ Club. 

WILLIAM D. OSBORN.—“‘ Will the 
Club give us its opinion of Wash- 
ing-machines? Is it economy to 
pay fourteen dollars for one of 
Doty’s machines? Washing-ma- 
chines have so generally proved 
to be failures that ! am afraid of 
throwing away my money upon 
one.” 

SOLON ROBINSON.—“‘If you had 
to pay ten times the money you 
mention, it would be the best in- 
vestment you ever made upon your 
farm. But you must not have that 
alone. Get the Universal Clothes- 
Wringer with it, and your wife and 
children will rise up and call you 
blessed, for they will find washing 
made easy.”’ 

The following testimonials have been given: 

“We like our machine much ; could not be 
persuaded to do without it, and with the aid 
of Doty, we feel that we are masters of the 

on.”— REV. BISHOP SCOTT, M. E. 
CHURCH. 

“ It is worth one dollar per week in any 
family.—N. ¥. TRIBUNE. 

“ I give it the most unqualified praise, and 

nee it an indispensable part of the 

machinery of housekeeping.”—REV. HEN- 
RY WARD BEECHER. 

“In the laundry of my house there is a 


Fae men a thanksgiving on Mondays for the 
neention of your excellent WRING ER,”’— 
REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 

“ Every week has given it a stronger hold 
upon the affections of the inmates of the 
laundry.”—NEW YORK OBSERVER. 
BOTH THESE MACHINES HAVE RECENTLY 

BEEN GREATLY IMPROVED. 

You may prove the above state- 
ments true by sending the retail 
price: Washer, $14; Extra Cog- 
Wheel Wringer, $9; and we will 
forward to places where no one 
is selling, either or both, free of 
charges. If, after a trial of one 
month, you are not entirely satis- 
fled, we will REFUND THE MONEY 
on the return of the machines. 
Large discount to the trade every- 
where. R. C. BROWNING, 

Cenera! Agent, 
23 Cortlandt St., N. Y° 


SEE WHEELER & WILSON’S | 
BUTTON-HOLE ATTACHMENT 


MAKING 
ONE HUNDRED BUTTON-HOLES AN HOUR. 


The desidcratum for Families, Dressmakers, and Manu- 
facturers. 


625 BROADWAY. 











COLGATE & CO.’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A variety of kinds of superior excel. 
lence, for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all deal- 
ers in fancy articles, 








IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WasHINneTon, May 9, 1868, 
To WHeeEter & Wrison, of New York : 


Sirs : The Department has received ONE GoLD MEDAL, 
awarded to your firm, on Sewing and Button-hole Ma. 
chines, at the Paris Universal Exposition of 1867. 


Your obedient servant, 
Wriu1am H. Szwarp. 





NORTH AMERICA 
LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 


229 Broadway, 
CORNER OF BARCLAY STREET. 


NEW FEATURES AND ADVANTAGES ORIGINATED 
BY THIS COMPANY. 


This Company makes a special deposit with the Insu- 
rance Department of the State, for which Registered 
Policies are issued if desired, countersigned by the 
Superintendent of the Insurance Department of the 
State of New York, certifying that such policies are se- 
cured by pledge of public stocks. 

Thirty Days’ Grace is allowed on all renewal pre- 
miums, and the policy remains valid and in full force 
during that time. 

No restrictions as to travel or residence abroad at any 
season of the year, outside the tropics, which gives a 
nearly world-wide and unconditional policy. 


(From the Hon. Wm. Barnes, to a gentleman in Pike, 
Wyoming Co., N. Y.) 

Dear Sm: The deposits of Stocks by the North Ameri- 
ca Life Insurance Company in this department are for 
the purpose of securing the payment of the policy, and 
such deposits are adequate for the purpose. 

Very truly, etc., 
WILLIAM BARNES, 
Supt. Ins. Dep., N.Y. 





(From the Hon. Ex.izvur Wrieur, late Insurance Commis- 
sioner of the State of Massachusetts.) 

At the instance of the North America Life Insurance 
Company, the government of the State of New York 
steps in also and consents to hold in trust for the insured 
in the Company the reserve on each registered policy, up 
to the requirements of the Carlisle Mortality, at five per 
cent. In this Company, then, it is entirely the fault of 
the insured themselves if they do not have, in addition to 
the guarantee of the Company, that of the Empire State 
also, that the legally prescribed securities to the full net 
value of their policies should always be forthcoming 
when needed. 

PRESIDENT: 


N. D. MORGAN. 


SECRETARY : 
J. W. MERRILL. 





WILL BE SOLD ON THURSDAY, JULY 30, 


By order of the Hon. Epwarp Jorpax, Solicitor of the 
Treasury, the Iron Steamer 
VIRGIN. 

Clyde-built; length, 216 ft.; breadth, 24ft.5in.; depth 
of hold, 10 ft. 9 in. ; tonnage, 441 84-100; engines, double 
oscillating. 

For further particulars enquire at the REVENUE CUT- 
TER OFFICE, Custom-House. 


AMERICAN 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 





RECOMMENDED BY 


RAILWAY CONDUCTORS, ENGINEERS, 
AND 
EXPRESSMEN, 


The most exacting class of Watch-wearers, as superior 
to all others for strength, eteadiness, accuracy, and dura- 
bility. 

FOR SALZ BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS. 


a a 














